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Buried Treasure 


URIED IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is 
hidden treasure. This treasure lies in the 
capacity of Presbyterians to learn more of 
the far-reaching ministry of Christ and to 
provide the means for its enlargement. 
The average Presbyterian gives a penny 
and a fraction a day for the national and 
world-wide ministries of the Church in edu- 
cation, missions, rehabilitation, pensions, 
and the extended areas of cooperative 
Christianity in the American Bible Society, 
the Federal Council, and the World Council 
of Churches . . . a penny a day for all this. 
If the average gift is increased to one and 
one-half cents a day, vigor, triumph, and 
new aggression will come to the cause of 
Christ in national mission fields, in the es- 
tablishment of new churches, in Christian 
colleges, in the world mission of the church 
abroad, and in every phase of the outreach 
program of the Church. Even such tiny in- 
creases would discover great hidden treas- 
ure. Such a sum is ridiculously small for 
many, but the average—that’s the challenge 
—to get Mr. Average Presbyterian Chris- 
tian to share the thrill of uncovering the 
buried treasure in the Presbyterian Church 
—this is our challenging opportunity. 
Where shall we look for this treasure? 


ae His Hanps”—the Planned Educa- 
tion materials for the Every Member Can- 
vass provide the way, the tools, and the 
encouragement required. Last year over 
5,000 Presbyterian churches used these ma- 
terials and increased their average, giving 


twenty per cent to Current Expenses and 
nineteen percent to the Benevolence causes 
of the Church. Some churches increased 
their giving two hundred percent. It is con- 
fidently anticipated that with the finer ma- 
terials of Planned Education for the Every 
Member Canvass this year more churches 
will use them and engage in conducting an 
Every Member Canvass which will carry 
the story of the labors of Christ in our 
Church throughout every phase of human 
life and around the world to each home. 
When Christ’s people know, they always 
give with sacrificial liberality. 


_o STORY IS REPEATED hundreds of times 
in every section of the nation: “I was dis- 
couraged. The spiritual and material con- 
dition of my church was pathetically low. I 
secured the cooperation of one able and con- 
secrated layman. I explained Planned Edu- 
cation to him, and together in prayer and 
with confidence we took the message to 
other laymen and then to the entire mem- 
bership of our church. The response has sur- 
prised our most sanguine hopes and has 
alerted our entire membership. We have 
renovated our buildings; we have extended 
our services; we have doubled our Benevo- 
lence giving. Our church has entered upon 
a new era of strength and usefulness.” 

So is buried treasure being found. So is 
the Church of Christ discovering more of 
its hidden resource. So is blessing and 
honor and power coming to many sections 
of Christ’s Church. 


—J. Cuartes McKrracuan, Chairman 
Committee on United Promotion 
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Alma Mater Proud of “Mama” 

It was a great pleasure to us here at 
Wilson to see the picture of a Wilson 
graduate, Jean Boots Sigler, Class of 1942, 
on the cover of the September 16th issue 
of Presbyterian Life and to read the ex- 
cellent article, “Mama Goes to School” 
concerning her two weeks at the Eastern 
Summer Leadership Training School. We 
take pride in the fact that Mrs. Sigler and 
many other Wilson alumnae have gone 
from the campus of this Presbyterian col- 
lege to become leaders in their home 
churches. Here is continuing proof of the 
value of the educational program con- 
ducted in a Christian atmosphere. 

—Mary E. Cup 
Assistant to the President, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Representative to the Vatican 

It seems to this subscriber that P. L. 
should urge its readers to ask the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. a question—before the 
coming elections. 

“Mr. President, do you intend to ap- 
point a ‘representative to the Vatican’ 
either personal or official? I would like to 
know before I vote. . . .” 

Protestants need to make their wishes 
known by something more than a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly or the Fed- 
eral Council. 

—J. H. STEINMESCH 
Eldorado, Ill. 


See editorial comment by Paul Calvin 
Payne, “Threat to Religious Freedom,” 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, October 14. 

—THE EDITORS 


Families Learn Meaning of 
“Christian Faith and Life” 

Stimulated by the excellent emphasis of 
the Presbyterian curriculum on family re- 
ligion, some of us have been experiment- 
ing with a “summer conference’”’ for entire 
family units. One such conference this 
summer was on a nearby farm where five 
families (that’s all we could accommodate) 
came with their thirteen children for a 
week’s experience together in Christian 
family living. 

It was remarkable how both children 
and parents developed in the course of 
this single week! Participating as much as 
possible by family groups, we tried out a 
Christian approach to work and play, 
learning, and worship, and a Christian an- 
swer to problems that arose. . . . Included, 
of course, were chores and work projects 
in which all joined, recreation, worship 
(individual, family, and group), and the 
sharing of needs and experiences in. re- 


gard to family activity, devotions, per- 
sonality problems, discipline, use of time 
and money, and much more. 

Simple parent comments: “Our boy has 
learned this week to play with others hap- 
pily without trying to boss.” “This is the 
biggest incentive I have ever had to reg- 
ular devotions for myself and my family.” 
“My children don’t ever want to leave 
here; I think it’s because they have found 
me so much easier to live with since we 
i. . 

—Howarp B. HAINes 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Middletown, New York 


Drive-in Churches Defended 

May I make a comment to you, relative 
to your article in the September 16th is- 
sue of Presbyterian Life (page 16) on 
Drive-in Church services? 

I attended all services of the 7-Hi- 
Drive-in Church near Minneapolis and no- 
ticed no lack of reverence on the part of 
anyone attending, the cars coming in 
quietly and leaving in the same manner. 

I wonder if such criticism often does 
not come from those why may not have at- 
tended such a service, or from those who 
know God only in church, and do not al- 
low Him to go with them throughout the 
week. ... 

Why do we feel we must be in God’s 
Temple, built by man, to worship? God is 
everywhere; and if He is, then He is 
out of doors under His blue sky! 

—EVELYN S. JENNINGS 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





Distribution of Free Beer 
to Service Men Protested 
The [following] protest was voiced by 
a goodly number of the members of our 
church here, and was sent to the Secre- 
tary of Defense of our armed forces. We 
feel that it has evident merit. 
—J. ARTHUR STEVENSON 
Pastor, Vernon Presbyterian Church 
Portland, Oregon 


“We, the members of the congregation 
of Vernon Presbyterian Church do pro- 
test with vigor the issuing of free beer to 
our service men in the Korea conflict, and 
ask that fruit juices, orange juice, or soda 
pop be substituted instead, and we invite 
all other congregations of this city and 
anywhere to join with us in a vigorous pro- 
test of this action by the ones responsible 
in our armed forces.” 


Gilbert Tennent 

In Frank S. Mead’s article, “Fire Under 
the Boiler” (P.L., September 16), which I 
greatly enjoyed reading, he makes an er- 
roneous statement about Gilbert Tennent, 
namely, that he “had been a priest in the 
Church of Ireland” and had “turned Pres- 
byterian.” 

Gilbert Tennent was fifteen years of age 
when he came with his father from Ire- 
land. He was licensed and ordained by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. It was his 
father, William Tennent, Sr., who had 
been a priest of the Episcopal Church in 
Ireland and turned Presbyterian. 

—Cuar.es H. Nerr 
Tennent, N. J. 


The Depariment of History of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. substantiates 
reader Neff's statement. _—THE EDITORS 








Mother and son take over vespers for Middletown Church’s summer conference. 
3 





MANY PEOPLE HAPPY 
WITH AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY ANNUITY 


AGREEMENTS 


SAFETY: “Your financial statements reveal solid 
financial footings and careful administration.” 


LIBERAL, STEADY INCOME: “Your plan provides 
for the permanent and final investment of 
funds, so that the donor is assured of a liberal 
and reliable income until death closes the 
contract.” 


FREEDOM FROM WORRY, LONGER LIFE: “The 
freedom from worry and the satisfaction which 
have come to me since placing my money in 
the Bible Cause have added to my years.” 


CONVENIENCE: “Your Annuity Plan enables 
me to be the Executor of my own Will, while 
at the same time I have a nice addition to my 
income, which requires no attention from me.” 
AIDING A GREAT CHRISTIAN CAUSE: “The 
Society’s work is second to none in furthering 
Christ’s kingdom upon the earth.” 

LEARN how you too may give and receive gen- 
erously at the same time, and receive certain 
tax exemptions. Send today for a most in- 

















teresting booklet, “A Gift That Lives.” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 

imo cc ee eee ---#a-- 
1 1 
{ AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 1 
{| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1 
! Please send me, without obligation, your | 
1 booklet19-PLentitled “A Gift That Lives.” | 
| ! 
1 Name 1 
i ! 
1 Address. ! 
t ! 
j City. Zone. 1 
t 1 
I State ! 
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I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No prey ious experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 

















Dear Sir: Minutes of the 1950 meeting 
of the Synod of Baltimore are just off 


the press. The desperate plight of Pres- 
byterian ministers in Bloody Baltimore 
is indicated by the minutes of the Coun- 
cil, Friday, May 26th, 1950, printed on 
page 13: 

“Rev. Hermann Bischof was executed, 
as were J. Nelson Gates, Carlton A. Gun- 
ther, on their request . . .” Respectfully, 

JoHN JAcKSON Brown, MINISTER, 
The Wicomico Presbyterian Church 


Salisbury, Md. 

. The word “executed” should have 
been “excused.” It is one of those things 
which creeps in once in a while despite the 





carefulness of the proof reader. J. Nelson 
Gates and Carlton A. Guenther are Elders. 

At a recent meeting of the Presbytery 
of Baltimore someone introduced a reso- 
lution that these gentlemen be restored 
to life. The resolution was hilariously | 
adopted. Most sincerely yours, | 

WALTER R. CREMEANS, | 
GENERAL PRESBYTER | 
The Presbytery of Baltimore 

ee 6@ ® 

Among the several readers who an- 
swered our call for Presbyterian anecdotes 
in Briefcase of September 30th was Ware 
W. Wimberly, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Wabash, Indiana. Dr. Wimberly 
contributed the following yarns from the 
Hoosier state: 

A Presbyterian missionary, thoroughly 
indoctrinated with Calvinism, was sent | 
into these parts in the early days. He 
put up at a Methodist circuit rider’s 
home, and the two had long and heated 
arguments about predestination. One day, 
after dinner and an argument, the Pres- 
byterian picked up his rifle and said he 
believed he’d take a walk in the woods. 
When the Methodist brother asked him 
why he was taking his rifle, he replied 
that he might meet a savage Indian. “But 
why take your rifle?” said the Methodist 
brother. “If your time has come to die, 
your time has come.” “That’s true,” re- 
plied the Presbyterian, “but I thought I 
might meet an Indian whose time has 
come.” 

A true story, proverbial here, con- 
cerns Dr. Charles Little, fifty years pas- 
tor of this church and in 1910 Moderator 
of the General Assembly. Across the 
street from the manse lived Dr. L. L. 
Carpenter, pastor of the Disciples Church, 
also a famous minister. Dr. Little one 
night noticed Dr. Carpenter with a sprin- 
kling can watering his cabbages. He 
stopped in his walk and said, “Dr. Car- 
penter, I didn’t know you people believed 
in sprinkling.” And Dr. Carpenter re- 
plied, “We find it’s very good for cab- 
bage heads.” —R. J. C. 











Three Helpful Facts 
About BELL MUSIC 
For Your Church 


1. You can get true bell tones, without bells. 


Stromberg-Carlson electronic Carillons 
give you true, rich bell tones naturally, 
by scriking metal on metal—the way a 
bell is struck. 
2. It’s easy to have strong, clear tower music. 
‘ou are sure of fine reproduction with 
Stromberg-Carlson Carillons . Perfected 
by Stromberg-Carlson's half-century of 
communications experience. 


3. There’s a carillon for every church budget. 
Stromberg-Carlson models range from a 
single-bell unit that can swing and toll— 
up to a magnificent 38-note Carillon that 
your church organist can glay easily and 
with full expression. veral models 

with automatic or ‘‘rollamatic’’ 

operation. 

Write for beautiful descriptive 

brochure. Just send a postal to 

Dept. PL-1028, Stromberg- & oe 
& Company, Rochester 3, N. 
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24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


Print plainly the name you want te go on 
pencils, €.0.D. orders mailed at your expense. 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. _ bept.cc-1 











47 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MERIKANS ENGLISH 
CHURCH ART 


BY 
PAYNE STUDIOS 


PATERSON, N.J 
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Associate Editor Henry Me- 
Corkle’s article, “‘The Non-Typ- 
ical ‘Terrifies,”’ ” (P.L., February 
4) about the Flint, Michigan 
tithing family, has been re- 
printed by the Layman Tithing 
Foundation, 8 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, and is avail- 
able for 81 per hundred copies. 


John Thompson Peters, 
(author of the article about Planned 
Education on page 22) is General 
Secretary of the Committee on Unit- 
ed Promotion. Dr. Peters succeeded 
the Reverend Arthur L. Limouze in 





the fall of 1949 and is the directing 
head of Planned Education. While 
pastor of Westside Presbyterian 
Church. Philadelphia, he was chair- 
man of the Committee on United 
Promotion of Philadelphia Presby 
tery, and directed a fund-raising cam 
paign for the Presbyterian Hospital 
of Philadelphia. 


Roger Enloe. author of “Fif- 
ty-Fifty In 1950.° page 24, a 
native of Georgia, was educated 
in the South and at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He was 
a Marine chaplain from 1944 to 
1946, and is now pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Bethle- 
hem. Pennsylvania. 


Leslie Weatherhead, who wrote 
“Can We Get What We Want If 
We Pray in Christ's Name?” 
(page 28). first of a series entitled 
“How Shall We Pray.” has been a 
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DUPTMRM as cidiecsdccacuce 
chaplain in the British Army and a 
minister in churches in Iedia’ and 
England. His ministry to the blitz 





stricken people of London after his 
church was destroyed by bombs re- 
sulted in two books, Thinking Aloud 
in War-Time, and This is the Victory 
Dr. Weatherhead is now minister of 


Citv Temple. London. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

“The UN's Other Mr. Malik” 
will describe the fine work for 
international amity being done 
at Flushing Meadows and Lake 
Success by Charles Malik. Min- 
ister of Lebanon to the United 
States. and delegate the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

The fall round-up of books 
will include reviews of the ten 
best-selling novels, the ten best- 
selling non-fiction books, a re- 
port of Pearl Buck’s perceptive 
ideas on reading for children. 
and a shelf of heroes for your 
child to admire in addition to 
those who ride the TV range. 

A mother of four writes a rol- 
licking. warm-hearted defense 
of the old-fashioned (or is it?) 
rule about going to church ev- 
ery Sunday. 
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Divine 


T HE PROPHET ISAIAH points out a great 
difference between false gods and the 
true God. Heathen gods are a burden 
which men have to take care of, and car- 
ry with them when they move from one 
place to another. The true God does not 
depend on people carrying Him. He car- 
ries them. “I have made, and I will bear; 
even I will carry and will deliver you” 
(Isaiah 46:4). What greater security than 
that could a man want? 

The desire for security and protection 
is a very natural one. Through insurance, 
for example, man tries to find security 
against the dangers of fire, theft and ac- 
cident. Pension plans and social security 
are established because of the growing 
desire of man to provide against the day 
when he can no longer work and deserves 
the leisure of his last few years. 

But there is a greater security than 
this. The only ultimate security is of 
God. Our faith is one in which you learn 
that you may safely trust God to take 
the responsibility for your life. You are 


not carrying God like the heathen im- 
ages of Bel and Nebo. God is carrying 
you as a parent carries a child. “The 


Lord thy God bare thee, as a man doth 
bear his son” (Deuteronomy 1:31). “He 
shall gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom” (Isaiah 40:11). 
“He bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old” (Isaiah 63:9). In the ups 
and downs of daily life you are not alone; 
you are not at the mercy of some blind 
fate. When the storms of life break 
around your head and rattle the windows 
of your house God is still there. He still 
made you, will carry and deliver you. 


Gop TOO, IS THE FINAL PROTECTION and 
security in our inner lives. Think of the 
unworthy motives and mean desires that 
rise up within you. Think of the hot 
temper. or the cold heart, or the unkind 
tongue with which you struggle. But vou 
are not alone. Your own weakness is no 
excuse for failure. “God is faithful.” the 
scriptures declare, “who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are 
able” (1 Corinthians 10:13). When you 
are next struggling with your own soul, 
remember this insight of the prophet: 
that God made you, will carry you, and 
will deliver you. And this is more than 
a promise, for we believe “that, what 
he had promised, he was able also to per- 
form” (Romans 4:21). 

This same insight can be applied to 
the world in which we live. On every 
side there are strange and fearful forces 


Security 


at work. One kind of world is dying and 
another is struggling to be born. New 
and alien philosophies fill the air. And 
over it all hangs the threat of the atom 
and the hydrogen bomb. But even in such 
an awesome world you are not alone. 
This is still God’s world. It was made by 
Him. It will be carried by Him. It will be 
delivered by Him. This does not mean 
that we should sit idly by. But it does 
mean that every effort for good, for 
brotherhood, for righteousness, and for 
peace should be fortified by the word of 
the prophet. 


Tue CHURCH, ESTABLISHED by God to 
serve as the living body of Christ, affirms 
this message in each generation, teaching 
that God made us, loves us, carries us, 
and will deliver us. But more than that 
she serves as an agent of God in bearing 
or carrying people. The Church is a 
Christian family in which each should 
have a concern for all. There are times 
when we need the buttressing support of 
Christian friends. There are times when 
a word spoken in kindness or understand- 
ing or sympathy, or a sincere prayer, or 
even the hand clasp of some church 
friend means the difference between feel- 
ing alone and weak or feeling secure in 
God’s love and care. In doing these things 
you may serve as an agent of God and 
help to make the church of Christ a real 
family, in which none feel alone, but in- 
stead rest securely in that God who made 
us, bears us, carries us, and will deliver us 

Prayer—Teach us, O God, that we are 
always Thine, that we may dwell securely 
in Thy love and care, even as did Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen 


Scripture Readings 


Isaiah 46:1-13 
Deuteronomy 


will carry you. 
-The Lord bare thee. 


First Day—lI 
Second Day 
1:22-31. 
Third Day- He shall carry them. 
Fourth Day—He carried them. 


Isaiah 40:9-11 
Isaiah 63:7-4 


Fifth Day—He carried our sorrows.  Isaiab 
53:1-12. 

Sixth Day—He bare our sickness. Matthew 
8:14-17. ; 
— Day—God is faithful. I Corinthian 

21-13. 
Eig hth Day—He was able to perform. Romans 
716-22. 

Ninth Day—Feed the hungry. Matthew 
25:31-46. 
Tenth Day—Pray for us. I Thessalonians 

5:11-28. 
Eleventh Day—We pray for you. II Thessi 
lonians 1:1-12. ; 
Twelfth Day—Pray for us. Hebrews 13:18-?! 
Thirteenth Day—-Pray for one another. Jame 
5:16-20. 
and wit 


Fourteenth Day—Visit the fatherless 
ows. James 1:22-27. 


—LAWRENCE MAcCo tt Hort‘ 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 





National Council of Churches 


The most widely representative church gathering 
ever held on the American continent will be convened 
in Cleveland on November 28 when eight interdenomi- 
national co-operative agencies will merge to form the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 
The Christian Century hails this as “the most impor- 
tant event in the life of the Protestant Church since 
the Reformation.” 

No organizations have contributed more to all that 
is wholesome in American life and at the same time 
have been so little known to the average churchman 
as these eight agencies. 

Of the four largest, the Federal Council is best 
known and perhaps least understood. It is a federation 
of twenty-seven Protestant and Eastern Orthodox bodies 
for co-operative work in evangelism, social service, 
and in advancing Christian influence upon all human re- 
lations. Its members are elected by the national assem- 
blies of the twenty-seven communions. To insure close 
control by the churches, the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council are also elected by 
their respective communions. 

Within the limits of its charter the Federal Council 
is fully accredited to speak for churches, whose com- 
bined membership totals 28,127,107. No major Protes- 
tant body accredits members to any other “Council of 
Churches.” In this respect the Federal Council is unique. 
It exercises no control over the utterances of persons 
thus elected to membership. They are responsible to 
the communions which elected them. 

The Council has exerted a tremendous influence in 
bringing the ethical insights of the Christian Church 
to bear on the life of the nation. It sponsors great 
evangelistic movements, cares for Protestant chaplains 
in the armed services, and performs many other indis- 
pensable tasks. 

The Home Missions Council pools the resources of 
thirty-seven home mission boards as they work in such 
fields as migrant workers, rural life, and race relations. 
An important service performed by this Council is the 
development of comity arrangements to prevent inter- 
Jenominational competition in establishing new churches. 

The Foreign Missions Conference embraces ninety- 


nine denominational foreign boards for counsel and mu- 
tual assistance. It channels the Church’s mission of 
relief to suffering peoples abroad. It develops co-opera- 
tive projects such as hospitals and universities. One 
of its most significant demonstrations of Protestant 
unity is the establishment of union theological sem- 
inaries where pastors from many different communions 
receive their training at the hands of the same faculties. 
a fact which indicates plainly that the chief barriers 
to Christian unity are not theological differences. Such 
differences are too frequently the facade behind which 
hide the sins of personal and denominational pride 
which separate us. We are divided by our sins, not 
by our virtues. People who stay near to Christ cannot 
remain separated from each other. As we draw nearer 
to him we are brought closer together. As we separate 
from each other, to that extent, we draw away from him. 

The oldest of all the co-operative agencies is the 
International Council of Religious Education which 
unites forty denominational Boards of Christian Ed- 
ucation to share experience and services and to raise 
standards in the Church’s teaching program. It enables 
the Christian Church to move unitedly into fields where 
separate denominations could not work effectively, such 
as weekday and vacation religious teaching, develop- 
ment of leadership schools, and church school curric- 
ula. One of its many notable achievements has been in 
the field of biblical research. It has produced the 
American Revised Versions of the Holy Scriptures. The 
new revision is to be completed in 1952. 

Through this merger the Christian forces will have 
a new and powerful channel through which to register 
their conviction on moral and spiritual issues in the 
nation. The work of every individual church will be 
strengthened, but most important of all, this great 
organization will bring into its active and affiliate mem- 
bership 90 percent of the nation’s Protestant church 
membership of the nation. It means that now, at last, 
these churches have united in facing their total task. 
It is the most important step that has thus far been 
taken toward Christian unity, for churches that are 
united in their work cannot indefinitely remain divided 
in their worship. 








PRESBYTERIAN LIFE joins with other Protestant journals 
in publishing the following call for special services for 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

December 3, 1950, will be the first Sunday in 
the life of the new National Council of Churches. 

A eall is here issued to leaders of the twenty- 
seven denominations and to the pastors and offi- 


cers of the 130,000 local churches and to the 
28,000,000 members of these churches, to hold 
on Sunday morning, December 3, 1950, services 
of rededication to the task of exalting Christ 
in America and in the world, and of prayer for 
new power in the co-operative Christian forces 
of our generation. 





Octoser 28, 1950 














FIRE UPON THE EARTH 


The history of the Church—a major but neglected aspect of our 
heritage—is brought to vivid life by the novel techniques of a movie 


made as a teaching 


A city is seen from a distance. The 
camera moves down to its rooftops and 
then, as a choir sings softly, approaches 
a church. It enters the double doors, 
scanning the faces of a congregation, and 
finally rises to a stained-glass window pic- 
turing the Crucifixion. This is the quietly 
dramatic beginning of Fire Upon The 
Earth, a new kind of movie produced as 
the first project of the Board of Christian 
Education’s department of audio-visuals. 

Suddenly, before your eyes, those fig- 
ures of leaded colored glass dissolve into 
real beings, and the narrator's voice speaks 
for the first time. “I Love Thy Kingdom, 
Lord,” he says. “Does that sound like 
treason? The record of history bulges 
with stories of those who have worked 
and suffered to fulfill Christ’s final instruc- 
tions to the Apostles: To Preach the Gos- 
pel! For we are avowed followers of the 
greatest revolutionary figure the world 
has ever known.” 


Tas IS THE PROPER BEGINNING of the 
story that is to be told. For although we 
are about to see some of the greatest scenes 
from that “record of history’—from the 
voyages of Paul, through twenty cen- 
turies, to the great Protestant congress 
that was held in Amsterdam after the end 
of the Second World War—the future of 
the church was settled forever, as the nar- 
rator says, a few days after the Cruci- 
fixion—‘on a mountainside, in Galilee . . .” 

Here, then, is the story that follows 
afterwards, including the workers who 
have done from that time until this what 
Jesus asked them to do. It is the history 
of our Church. We are to see Peter preach- 
ing. Stephen being stoned. We go under- 
ground to the catacombs where the earli- 
est converts met in secret; we see their 
cruel persecution by the Romans; next, 
Constantine endeavoring to prop up the 
Empire with Christian teaching. The ar- 
guments of Athanasius lead to the dis- 
agreements of Arius and from there to 
the Council of Nicea, where so many 


By PAUL GRIFFITH 


fundamental decisions were made about 
what a Christian should believe. Time 
passes. Faith spreads—like fire—across 
the world. We see Martin Luther, the re- 
former, burning the papal bull (see cover). 
We are shown what John Calvin did to 
strengthen and continue the Reformation 
that Luther began. John Knox, the enemy 
of Mary of Scotland, appears. And so we 
watch—and learn, the history of our own 
church as it has grown until the present, 
the atomic age. 

“Fire Upon The Earth,” which tells its 
long story in twenty-five minutes, is the 
first use of audio-visual techniques ever 
made by a major Protestant denomination 
to teach—actually teach—an important 
part of its heritage. Its success is due to 
the intelligence and imagination of its 
makers and to new techniques of movie- 
making, some of which were devised for 
training-films used by the armed forces 
during the last war. Monroe Drew, Jr., 
who supervised the entire production for 
his new department, obviously learned a 
lot about movies as educational tools 
while serving as chaplain in the navy. 
Credit is also due Joseph De Fresne and 
Company, who made the film under 
Drew’s direction and who have won many 
prizes in motion-picture competitions; 
their “filmagraph” method offered num- 
berless possibilities for making an unusual 
presentation of a complicated story. So 
Fire Upon The Earth uses imagination in- 
stead of realism—any attempt at which 
would have staggered, in cost of sets and 
costumes alone, even Cecil B. DeMille. 

Based on the senior young people’s text 
of the same title which Norman Langford 
wrote for the New Curriculum, its music 
supplied by the Westminster Choir, Fire 
Upon The Earth is made up chiefly of 
“stills’—minutely detailed drawings of 
the historical scenes and characters. The 
camera often moves across these, “‘pan- 
ning” close, “dissolving” from one scene to 
the next, sometimes using two scenes at a 
time in “montage.” In the sequence which 


tool for the Board of Christian Education 


is meant to demonstrate what happened 
to the Church during the Middle Ages, for 
example, one long horizontal drawing was 
made that contained all the elements of; 
the period under discussion by the film’s 
narrator: What we are shown includes a 
castle, a Gothic cathedral, various uni- 
versities where the great scholars of the 
time wrote their books, nobles hunting 
with hawks and falcons, ladies playing 
lutes, the serfs at work in the vast fields. 
This novel technique gives the flat draw- 
ings astonishing depth and drama. Occa- 
sionally, simple animation (of the kind 
used in Disney productions) will describe, 
for instance, the spreading of the “fire” 
around the Mediterranean, or across the 
map of Europe. The effect is striking: 
ancient history is reported as directly and 
understandably as the modern events 
which we see in newsreels or have analyzed 
for us in the news magazines. Because it 
honestly does what it intends to do, al- 
ways refusing the temptation of mas- 
querading as something else (preferably 
out of Hollywood), Fire Upon The Earth 
does its teaching well. Like any job well 
dene, it is a work of art. Without a doubt 
it supplies the church with a fresh and 
important new technique for presenting 
its story. 

A showing of Fire Upon The Earth will 
be presented under the joint auspices of 
the Protestant Radio Commission and the 
Westminster Press on the major television 
networks. For six months after November | 
it will be available only to Presbyterian 
U.S.A. churches or those using the New 
Curriculum (bookings to be made through 
the Westminster Book Stores). After that 
period, it will be for rental to the entire 
Protestant constituency. In order that 
other similar films might be made, it will 
be necessary for every showing of the 
movie to bring in at least ten dollars. The 
chief aim of its producers, however, is 
that this superb teaching-tool be presented 
to all the Presbyterian community. Its 
success seems assured. 


On the following pages a few scenes from “Fire Upon the Earth” portray the work and 
sufferings of some men, ancient and modern, who helped make the Church what it is today 
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The Selling 
of Indulgences 


“ . . the devotion to a life of self-dis- 
cipline and study, which brought inward 
peace to other monks, left Luther dis- 
satisfied and uneasy. Then he found the 
answer. Nobody could earn the approval 
of God. To go without meals and sleep 
sh oneself—what would that 
in his battle with his sins? 
.. + Then a monk named Tetzel ar- 
rived in Germany for the purpose of sell- 
ing papal indulgences, promises by the 
Pope to remit punishment in Purgatory 
for sins committed in this world. They 
were sold on a sliding scale of prices 
adjusted to the sinner’s means and the 
grossness of his sin.” 


The 
95 Theses 


“,.. The papal policy of selling indul- 
gences was a debatable subject, and 
Luther carefully wrote out a list of his 
objections and beliefs. These 95 Theses 
were nailed to the door of the Church 
at Wittenberg. 

... The printing press, newly invented, 
spread copies throughout the land. The 
reaction staggered Luther. The people 
of Germany, princes and commoners 
alike, rallied to Luther’s side. Luther 
began to realize how far he had strayed 
from the Roman Church. 


The Diet 
of Worms 


*“... In 1520 Pope Leo X issued a papal 
bull, calling upon Luther to repent or to 
be excommunicated. On a great fire out- 
side Wittenberg Luther publicly burned 
the books of non law, signifying 
he was no longer bound by it. Then 
into the flames went the papal bull (see 
cover). 

.. « Tried before the German princes 
at the Diet of We s, Luther was told 
to recant or take back his statements. 
His answer? “Unless you can prove 
from the Bible that I have made wrong 
statements and have spoken contrary to 
God’s Word, I refuse to recant!” The 
Diet declared Luther to be an outlaw. 


Ocroser 28, 1950 
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The “Institutes” 
of John Calvin 


*. . . The light of the Reformation be- 
gan to glow all over Europe. In Ger- 
many the Catholic party won a decree 
forbidding the Reformation to progress 
in states that had not accepted it. The 
Lutherans made a “protest” and the 
Church of the Reformation came to be 
called “Protestant.” 

The bright flame of faith had touched 
a young French lawyer, John Calvin. 
At 27, he had already written a great 
book, The Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, and had faced grave danger 
by preaching in Italy.” 


John Calvin 
in Geneva 


*, . . On his journey home from Italy, 


Calvin was urged to remain and preach 
in Geneva. The people needed guidance, 
for, with their newly won liberty, gam- 
bling, drunkenness, and immorality 
were boldly displayed. .. .” 


Calvin 
Flees Geneva 


*,.. One Easter morning Calvin and his 
associates refused Communion to the 
congregation. The government gave him 
and his associates three days to leave 
the city. 

Three years later the government 


of 


begged Calvin to return. Calvin remem- 
bered the violence he had faced, the 
sleepless nights, illness. But Calvin went 
back to Geneva. His work there built a 
new system of representative govern- 
ment. Geneva became a center for thou- 
sands who wished to learn the teachings 
of what was to be known as the Re- 
formed, or sometimes, the Presbyterian 
Church.” 
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John Knox 
in Scotland 


“ |. During Elizabeth’s reign, a mili- 
tant priest named John Knox taught 
that Kings and Queens must be made to 
obey the Gospel of Jesus Ch 

He went to Switzerland where he 
worked side by side with Calvin. What he 
learned there, Knox vowed to use at 
home. His chance came at last. With 
Scottish nobles won over to his cause, 
the new Church of Scotland was organ- 
ized. Each congregation would choose 
its own ministers . . . A council—or 
presbytery—would be set up to govern 
the churches in each district. By fol- 
lowing the teachings of Calvin and the 
example of Knox, the centers of the 
Reformed Faith in Europe gained in 


strength and organization.” 


1948: 
Amsterdam 


“.. But with the first half of the Twen- 
tieth Century, the Age of Inventic 
became the Age of Des 

world wars took a toll of hu 

on an undreamed-of scale. What was to 
become of the Church when poli 
creeds struggled violently to “sav 
world? In August 1948, 150 branches 
of the Christian Church in Amste 
dam to discuss the problem. The 
delegates could find, in their unity of 
purpose, a sense that all nations belong 
to one world . . . a small world, full of 
people . . . with very much the same 
hopes and the same fears. But the 
future of the Church would not be 
settled at Amste Me cs 0 


The 
Ascension 


“But the future of the Church would 
not be settled at Amsterdam .. . 
more than it was settled at Witt 

by Luther, or in Geneva by Calvin, or 
by Knox or Wesley. . . . For in all men 
are weaknesses and faults. The future 
of the Church was settled forever, on a 
mountainside, in Galilee .. . and Jesus 
came and spake unto them saying, “Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations, to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


Ucronen 28. 1950 














The Church in Korea: 


Action for Disaster 


Now that the Republic of South Korea 
is a free nation once more, Protestant 
churches of America are wasting no time 
in their efforts to cope with the tremen- 
dous relief and rehabilitation projects in 
that tiny country. 

In addition to the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A.. which last month asked for ten 
new Korean missionaries (P. L., Oct. 14), 
other churches and church agencies this 
month took concrete steps to help in the 
emergency. 

American churches should launch an 
immediate drive to collect funds for relief 
work in Korea, the policy committee of 
the Foreign Missions Conference urged 
this month. This agency represents ninety- 
nine foreign mission boards and societies 
in fifty-four major Protestant bodies of 
the U.S. and Canada. 

The committee asked that a “unified 
voluntary relief program” be established, 
like that set up in Japan under Licensed 
Agencies for Relief in Asia. LARA in- 
cludes all private relief agencies operating 
in Japan. 

Dr. Henry D. Appenzeller of Los An- 
geles, former Methodist missionary in Ko- 
rea, was appointed by the committee as 
joint representative of the Conference 
and Church World Service. He will work 
with other private relief agencies in Korea. 

Already being distributed in Korea 
are some 523 tons of Church World Serv- 
ice relief supplies, Dr. Appenzeller an- 
nounced. He said that, in addition, $100,- 
000 worth of cotton, clothing, bandages, 
shoes, and food was being provided for 
UN relief forces working in Korea. 

The Church World Service relief team 
in Korea is headed by the Reverend Ed- 
ward Adams, field secretary for the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. (See 
page 15.) 

This team, said Dr. Appenzeller, has a 
nucleus of four pastors working without 
salary. “More will be joining.” he added, 
and Red Cross doctors are also being sent 
to the Korean refugee camps. “They do 
not begin to cover the field, though.” 

Dr. Appenzeller reported that a few 
bales of winter clothing remained to be 
distributed. “What we have.” he said, 
‘cares for only a fraction of the need. Our 
service group will have a hard time de- 
ciding who are the neediest in the mass of 
suffering.” 


12 


The Methodist Church announced re- 
cently that war relief funds will soon be 
on their way to Methodists in Korea. 
Bishop William C. Martin, chairman of 
the Methodist Advance. speaking at a mid- 
quadrennial meeting of the Advance com- 
mittee this month, said that the Methodist 
Church would speed emergency aid to the 
estimated 52,000 Methodists in Korea. 
Funds will be sought also to rebuild dam- 
aged churches there, he said. 

The Seventh Day Adventists. too, are 
planning reconstruction work in Korea. 
The Relief Committee of that denomina- 
tion this month voted a gift of $10,000 
with which to start rehabilitating the bat- 
tle-scarred country. 

Former Protestant missionaries to 
South Korea are eager to return to that 
field, but military conditions probably 
will not permit their return for several 
months. Although it is not known when 
South Korea will cease to be regarded as a 
battle zone, mission leaders recalled that 
their representatives were not granted en- 
try permits to Japan until about four 
months after hostilities ended in that 
country. However, the missionaries are 
preparing to return as soon as possible. 

In Karuizawa, Japan, this month, 
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thirty missionaries from six denominations 
enrolled for a special training program in 
the Korean language. The course was or- 
ganized by representatives of various mis- 
sions from Korea. 

The Reverend Charles A. Sauer, Meth- 
odist missionary in Korea since 1921, was 
named principal of the school. Associated 
with him is Dr. John Y. Crothers, veteran 
Presbyterian missionary. 


Benevolence Collections: 
Qualified Optimism 


Next month, on November 12, most of 
the nation’s Presbyterian churches will be 
busy thinking and acting on local and na- 
tional church budgets for 1951 through 
the Planned Education program and the 
Every Member Canvass. Thousands of 
carefully prepared and enthusiastic can- 
vassers will be ringing doorbells in every 
state of the Union to give a progress re- 
port on the Church and to tell of future 
needs. 

But, for the rest of the year, another 
essential factor in the plans of most con- 
gregations will be the reaching of goals 
for the 1950 local and national church 
budgets which were set and pledged be- 








Protestant Communion in Seoul. Lt. L. R. Phillips of Erie, Pennsylvania, a Protes- 
tant Navy chaplain, serves Communion to Marines as they kneel on steps of Korean 


capitol after recapturing city from Communists. (See box page 15 for more on Korea.) 
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tween May and December of last year. 

The third quarter report on the na- 
tional church, or benevolence, budget for 
1950, which was released this month by 
Roger H. Johnson, Secretary of Finance 
for the Church’s General Council, showed 
that congregations are still ahead of their 
giving for the first nine months of 1949. 

Mr. Johnson’s report was one of 
qualified optimism. At first glance it ap- 
peared that benevolence funds from 
churches passing through his office showed 
a gratifying increase over 1949. He added, 
however, that an analysis of the figures did 
not make the picture so heartening. As of 
September 30, churches had contributed 
to General Assembly-approved 
$5,443,794, an increase of $375,963, or 
7.42 per cent over September 30. 1949. 
This increase in giving, nevertheless. un- 
less augmented before the end of the 
year, will not be enough to fill the budg- 
eted needs of the Church’s boards and 
agencies. And from past experience, the 
percentage of increase through Septem- 
ber of any given year usually falls by 
January. This time last year, according to 
Mr. Johnson, giving was 14.6 per cent 
ahead of the same period in 1948. Yet at 
the close of the year the increase had 
diminished to 6.03 per cent. 

Mr. Johnson was not discouraged by 
these facts. He pointed out that 6.324 of 
the some 8,000 active Presbyterian 
churches had agreed, through voluntary 
self-allocation, to contribute this year 110 
per cent of their actual benevolence giv- 
ing in 1949. 

“If this situation could only be told to 
the average church member,” Mr. John- 
son said, “our problems would be solved 
and the benevolence contributions from 
the churches would far exceed any pre- 
vious year.” 


“Love Thy Neighbor” 


Members of the Couples Club of First 
Presbyterian Church, Deerfield, Illinois, 
not only believe that one should love his 
neighbor, but they have lots of fun prac- 
ticing neighborliness. This month they 
solved the house-building problems of a 
young man who was faced with leaving his 
wife in a half-built house which he was un- 
able to finish before leaving for the U. S. 
Navy, according to a newsstory by Leslie 
Monypenny in the Chicago Tribune. 

George and Olga Rice were shocked 
when George received his orders late in 
September to report to duty early in Octo- 
ber. He got a two-week extension so that 
he could finish the house he had started. 
But despite George’s laboring, he was los- 
ing his race with time. At the beginning of 
his time extension, the exterior and only 
one bedroom and bath were finished. 

One day George was hammering away, 
and nine tool-laden men entered the struc- 
ture and began to go to work on the un- 


causes 
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Chureh Agencies May Use 
U.S. Feod Surpluses 


When Congress returns to Wash- 
ington late next month for its final 
session of the year, it may take an 
important step which will benefit 
millions of hungry people throughout 
the world. The step will be passage 
of a bill permitting the government 
to pay transportation costs on some 
of the billions of dollars worth of sur- 
plus food recently offered church and 
relief agencies. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has already passed a bill 
authorizing this action, but the Senate 
failed to do anything about the bill 
even though its Agriculture Commit- 
tee approved such legislation last 
month. 

The bill specifically would author- 
ize the government to pay for such 
surpluses as dried milk and eggs, and 
cheese and butter acquired under the 
price support program and not salable 
in the open market. Transportation 
would be from storage to central dis- 
tribution points for domestic use, and 
to ports for shipment overseas. The 
surpluses have been offered to agen- 
cies like Church World Service, Lu- 
theran World Relief, and the Breth- 
ren Service Commission in order to 
prevent spoilage and waste. 
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finished interior. George was puzzled. Soon 
a woman arrived with hamburgers, potato 
chips, coffee, and cake. 

The nine workmen identified themselves 
as the Reverend Dr. Paul Keller, First 
Church pastor, and eight members of his 
congregation. Dr. Keller explained that 
the church session had heard of the Rices’ 
plight and had turned the problem over 
to the Couples Club. 

The Club then set up a “party line” 
committee to call together the necessary 
workers and plan the project. Its name 
stems from the telephone party line, 
through which rural residents sometimes 
learn of one another’s troubles and then 
pitch in to help. 

The Rices, both Roman Catholics, are 
still amazed at the way their problem was 
solved. Speaking to Dr. Keller during the 
house-building, Rice said, “I haven’t words 
to express the gratitude we feel for neigh- 
borly aid like this.” 

“Go easy on the bouquets,” replied Dr. 
Keller. “We're having a lot of fun too, 
you know. And if we’re going to try and 
love our neighbors, what we need is more 
activity and less talk. In a situation like 
this we just telephone around and get a 
gang together.” 

George Rice is in the Navy now, and 
Mrs. Rice is waiting for him at home— 
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the new five-room, brick and frame ranch- 
type house near Deerfield. 


Church Leader Blasts 
U. S.-Vatican Tie 

If President Truman has any ideas 
about appointing an ambassador to the 
Vatican this fall or winter, (See “Threat 
to Religious Freedom,” P. L., Oct. 14.), 
he had better heed the words of Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry, president of the largest 
Lutheran Church in America, the 1,800,- 
000-member United Lutheran Church. 

Two weeks ago Dr. Fry was given a 
standing ovation by delegates to the 
Church’s seventeenth biennial convention 
in Des Moines, Iowa, after he had warned 
that any establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the U.S. and the Vatican 
might lead to serious national disunity. 

Dr. Fry warned that everyone in the 
United States would interpret the ap- 
pointment of a representative to the Vati- 
can as “being a recognition giving a special 
place to one of the religious Churches in 
the United States.” 

“That is wrong,” he said. “It is in- 
sidious. It is dangerous. And it might 
finally introduce into the body of the na- 
tion such disunity as would be very ex- 
pensive to the nation.” Dr. Fry labeled as 
“pure fiction” the claim that “the repre- 
sentative of this government would be a 
representative to a tiny secular state, one- 
sixth of a square mile in area, 1,250 per- 
sons in population.” 

Every man alive who has an ounce of 
candor in him,” he said, “knows the real 
purpose of the proposal has nothing what- 
ever to do with such secular relations with 
a miniscule secular state, hardly larger 
than a respectable golf course.” 

He said it is “obviously a subterfuge” 
and “obviously disingenuous” to present 
the matter on that basis. He charged that 
“any action of this character would be a 
breach of the principle of separation of 
Church and State because it would be a 
Church which would be covertly recog- 
nized by the government of the United 
States.” 

Dr. Fry disclosed that a request has 
been sent to President Truman asking him 
to receive a representative delegation of 
Protestant leaders. He said the group 
would be “more representative than any 
delegation that has waited upon any Presi- 
dent at any time in behalf of the Protes- 
tant churches of the United States.”’ He 
added that briefs have been prepared for 
presentation to President Truman to sup- 
port “the position which we believe is 
rightly held by the Protestants of the 
United States.” 

Delegates to the convention were called 
upon by Dr. Fry as “Christian citizens” to 
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give “immediate and clear expression” 
of their opinion on the issue to the State 
Department, the President, and Congress. 
“We are not fomenting any agitation,” he 
declared. ‘““We do not need to foment any 
agitation. And if we did need to do so we 
would be too honorable to attempt such 
an act. All we are doing is giving you an 
indication that the time is here now in 
which you and others of like mind with 
you would do well to express your em- 
phatic views, your inflexible principles, to 
those who are in public office at the head 
of our Federal Government.” 

Dr. Fry said plans are being consid- 
ered to circulate a petition to be signed by 
the heads of the Protestant Churches in 
the U.S. and all district presidents, mod- 
erators, stated clerks, and other adminis- 
trative heads. “It should be a formidable 
document,” he observed, “because it will 
represent a vast segment of the American 
population and in addition, to a degree 
not now appreciated in Washington, it will 
represent an intense conviction of a huge 
segment of the American people.” 

Dr. Fry stressed that Protestants and 
“many more people besides Protestants 
and, above all, besides Protestant 
Churches,” are interested in the preserva- 
tion of separation of Church and State. 
“Unanimity is assured,” he asserted, “and 
profound conviction is registered in our 
minds, in our determination, in our loyal 
hope. that this country will be spared an 
act violating its best judgment of the past 
and dividing the loyalty of its people in 
the present.” 

When the applause had stopped after 
Dr. Fry had finished, the convention ‘“‘em- 
phatically” reaffirmed the Church’s belief 
in “the absolute separation of Church and 
State,” recorded its “unalterable opposi- 
tion to the establishment of any kind of 
diplomatic relations, or resemblance there- 
to, between the United States govern- 
ment and the Vatican or any other re- 
ligious group.” 


Australian Churches 
May Federate 

Presbyterians from the “down under” 
land may further the cause of Protestant 
unity when they vote in December on the 
question of entering into a proposed fed- 
eration with Australian Methodist and 
Congregational Churches. The other two 
denominations have already taken favor- 
able action of the plan. 

Dr. Cumming Thom, convener of the 
New South Wales Union of Presbyterian 
Churches, said that the vote did not in- 
volve organic union of the three denomi- 
nations. Within the proposed federation, 
each Church would keep its own property 
and organization and function separately. 
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“settlers” 


In reenacted scene, Presbyterian pioneer “Father Hamilton” preaches to 
on Omaha church float, as 150-vehicle caravan moves across state in commemora- 
tion of 100th anniversary of Presbyterian Church in Nebraska. Caravan stopped 
at every Presbyterian church along its 450-mile route from Scottsbluff to Bellevue. 


The plan, however, provides for coopera- 
tion and a united stand on such matters 
as education, missions, and social serv- 
ice, while not committing the different 
churches on questions of doctrine and 
policy. The federation idea has been un- 
der study by the three Churches for sev- 
eral years. 


Car Caravan Marks 
Nebraska Centennial 


A caravan of cars drove across Nebras- 
ka from Scottsbluff to Omaha and to 
Bellevue this month to mark the cen- 
tennial of the founding of the first Pres- 
byterian church in the state. 

It was at Bellevue on December 26, 
1850, that “The Presbyterian Church of 
Nebraska” was organized. Earlier, in 1836, 
a Presbyterian mission to the Pawnee In- 
dians had been started in Bellevue, and in 
1850 the Reverend Edmund McKinney, 
superintendent of the mission, organized 
the church with his wife and four others 
as charter members. 

In 1853, the Bellevue church got a new 
pastor. He was the Reverend William 
Hamilton, new superintendent of the In- 
dia mission. “Father Hamilton,” honored 
now as a pioneer missionary in Nebraska, 
stayed in Bellevue for over a decade, re- 
organized the congregation as the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bellevue, and led 
in the erection of a permanent building, 
part of which is still in use today. 

As part of the centennial celebration, 
Dr. Henry S. Randolph of the Board of 
National Missions led a special service in 
every Presbyterian church along the route 
of the caravan. At the end of the state- 





wide journey, one hundred fifty decorated 
cars and floats paraded through Omaha to 
nearby Bellevue. 

There, on Elk Hill, the site of the first 
prayer meeting ever held in Nebraska, Dr. 
Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, led the group in prayer. 
Later, Governor Val Peterson of Nebraska 
spoke to the centennial group at a picnic. 


Protestant Peace Forces 


Continue to Mobilize 

As fighting continues in the Far East, 
Americans at home continue to emphasize 
prayer and the practice of Christian prin- 
ciples in their various crusades for world 
peace. 

“The peace for which we pray,” stated 
the Federal Council of Churches in its 
October 22 World Order Sunday message, 
“is a peace derived from obedience to 
God’s holy will. The supreme need of this 
hour is for spiritual regeneration on a 
global scale... .” 

The message was intended for reading 
in churches to mark the fifth anniversary 
of the United Nations, observed on Octo- 
ber 24. 

The Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) also called attention to the UN 
anniversary this week, Its tribute was in 
the form of carloads of food sent abroad 
on United Nations Day to needy people 
in Europe and Asia. One shipment, which 
left the port of Chicago, comprised some 
sixty carloads of farm commodities from 
the 1950 harvest. The food will be dis- 
tributed in twenty-five foreign countries 
by CROP’s parent agencies, Church World 
Service, Lutheran World Relief, and Na- 
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@ Report from Korea 


Reunion 


What has happened to the Presbyterian missionary enterprise it 
Seoul, the liberated but battered capital of South Korea? And what 
about the thousands of Korean Presbyterians trapped in and near 
the city by the swift Red invasion? After four days of delay, Dr. 
Edward Adams, secretary of the Church’s Korea Mission, finally got 
a chance to fly from Taegu to Seoul on September 30 for his first 
look at the city since the end of June. Here is the terse, cryptic, report 
of Dr. Adam’s return after three months of refugee and relief wor! 
in UN-held lower Korea. Tur EpIToRs 


HE PLANE LEFT at 1:15 p.m. Flying weather was fine. 

The hour and a half run gave good visibility. We saw 
eight or ten places where mountains were smoldering 
with UN mopping-up operations. We circled Seoul. The 
Presbyterian mission compound looked o.k. from that dis- 
tance. We landed smoothly, taxiing near burnt-out hangars. 
Devastation was everywhere. The main operations building 
was unusable, so we stopped at an old Korean-style struc- 
ture. 

“How do we get into Seoul?” . . . “There’s nothing regu- 
lar. You'll have to thumb your way in.” . . . “Where's the 
best place?” ... “Out there by that exit.” I waited an hour, 
with much thumbing, no results. A Negro trooper comes 
by. “Any chance of getting to Seoul today?” “Much 
better chance a mile down the road. Come on, I'll help 
you.” Struggling under bedroll, bag. briefcase, and two days 
of rations, we make it. Another long wait, a truck comes by 
filled with UN officials. I can recognize some of them who 
occupied one of our residences in Taegu. Someone speaks 
to the driver. and the truck slows down as it passes me 
and stops. I try to run with my baggage. I make it and dis- 
cover that the man who stopped the truck is Charlie 
Coates, son-in-law of Sam Higginbottom (famous India 
missionary and former Presbyterian Moderator). 

There are signs of battle all the way into Seoul. We 
turn off the main highway and cross the Han River on a 
pontoon bridge. Destruction everywhere. As we get back 
on highway, there are signs of heavy fighting—artillery 
and rifle fire. A street car is standing with its trolley cables 
cut. There are sand bag barricades across the street and 
foxholes along the sidewalks. Someone says, “Adams, 
where are you headed for?” .. . “I don’t know. All I know 
is that I'm on my way. I’m prepared to hole in anywhere.” 
We head for army barracks where I am fixed up luxuri- 
ously with a cot, mattress, pillow, two sheets, and two 
blankets. 

Later I run into Mr. Coates sitting behind the wheel 
of a jeep. “Have you got room for me? Thanks.” We head 
for the heart of the city. Again devastation everywhere. 
Any building over two stories high is gutted with fire. Half 
of them are damaged by shellfire, many of them flattened. 
The jeep had to dodge wires hanging everywhere. Refugees 
are coming and going. trying to locate their homes in the 
rubble. The railroad station is a skeleton, the Severance 
medical clinic completely burned out. One end of the tewn 
hall is burned, and the Capitol building is in flames. Cere- 
monies were held there by MacArthur and President Rhee. 
but something must have happened. 

“Would you be willing to drive back by way of our 
compound? That’s awfully good of you.” Our house? 
There it stands. No holes in the roof and the walls look 
o.k. The other houses flash by. No sign of heavy damage 
to any. The front gate is shut but everything looks peace- 
ful inside. It’s hard to refrain from asking for a stop, but 
it’s six o'clock. I mustn’t impose. We continue. The Chris- 
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in Seoul 


tian Literature Building is gutted by fire. The Y.M.C.A. 
and the Bible House have caved-in roofs, and much of the 
wails gone. We return to the barracks, and I go to bed 
early. Heavy rifle fire wakes me up at ten-fifteen. 

The next morning I start off again for Seoul. this time 
on foot, making my way through jeeps, trucks, Marines. 
and swarms of refugees to the Bible House and Literature 
Building. The Bible House is still smoldering. I enter the 
Literature Building. The book room is nothing but ashes. 
It is so hot I can hardly stand it. Second floor—ashes. The 
Mission office on the third tloor—ashes—with metal parts 
of furniture and doors lying about on the gutted floor. The 
glass in the windows hangs like icicles. The same with the 
fourth floor, but the heat had spent itself on the fifth. 
Lumber and window frames for the broadcasting studio, 
still unfinished fortunately, scattered about. The roof is 
intact but hit in two places by bombs or artillery shells. 

I rush on to the Mission compound. The eldest daugh- 
ter of the gatekeeper bumps into me as I enter. She looks 
up, exclaims, calls to her mother. Other children come out. 
and they all start crying. 1 find out later that the father 
Was an opportunist and catered to the Reds. He made life 
miserable for the faithful servants. When liberation came 
he was shot. I waik up the hill to our home. Someone spies 
me and spreads the word. The people rush from all dire« 
tions toward me, arms out. Where are our servants? Some- 
one calls. No answer. Yes—thev are alive—just “gone out.” 
Here comes one of them. What a bear hug. We try to 
catch up three months in three minutes. The servants had 
been in and out of Seoul several times as the fortunes of 
war had changed, but now they were back for good—their 
quarters undamaged. A miracle. There are three shell holes 
in our yard—the only ones in the whole compound. The 
glass is gone on that side of the house and the ceilings 
jarred loose, but that is all. Most of the furniture is gone— 
what is left is in skeleton form—upholstery torn off, 
drawers removed. 

I spend the resi of the morning inspecting the othe: 
houses. All personal belongings are gone, What use will the 
Reds make of our theological libraries? Not a single whole 
piece of furniture. Sixty per cent of the windows intact; 
and furnaces, radiators, and plumbing all in apparently 
good condition. How grateful we should be, with the main 
part of the city in rubble. 

The nearby Yun Dong Church and Chungsin, the 
girls school, are undamaged except for broken glass. Local 
pastors and school teachers begin to show up. Many of 
them have been imprisoned and not heard from since. One 
of them I talked to was imprisoned but released. Prisoners 
were being shot as they came out but he managed to get by 
between shootings. My cohort Harold Voelkel, now a 
civilian chaplain for the UN, just arrived, the second mis- 
sionary to return. Horace Underwood, I understand, is in 
town but has not gotten around yet (?.L., Oct. 14). Harold 
and | eat our first meal at the compound—egg broth and 
a bowl of rice with bean sprouts and sea weed, We walk 
over half the six miles back to the barracks. Happy re- 
unions are taking place everywhere, people shouting across 
the street to each other, people walking across the ashes. 
“Hello—I am a Presbyterian seminary student. There are 
about ten of us living up here in the dormitory. Come and 


see us.” And so it goes. —Epwarp ADAMS. 
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1947, it 
carloads of 


Life 


Rural 
Since CROP was established in 


tional Catholic 


has collected 3,555 freight 
farm commodities for overseas distribu- 
tion. 

Churchgoing people throughout the 
nation participated in the Crusade for 
Freedom on Freedom Sunday, October 8, 
when special services were held in many 
churches. In a message sent to 80,200 pas- 
tors, priests, and rabbis, General Lucius 
D. Clay, national chairman of the Cru- 
sade, asked these leaders to stress the 
Crusade in their sermons. Clergymen were 
asked also to have tables in their church 
vestibules, so that before and after serv- 
ices, people might sign the Freedom Scroll. 

A fervent believer in prayer for peace 
is the Reverend Dr. Bernard Braskamp, 
pastor of Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, D. C., 
and chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, who has prayed for peace every day 
since the Korean invasion on June 25. The 
chaplain says he will continue to mention 
peace in every prayer with which he opens 
House until American fighting 
men have been called home. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, a new fea- 
ture was recently added to the Nashville 
Banner, evening newspaper, in the form 
of short, front-page editorials which urge 
readers to pray daily for peace. The edi- 
torials are submitted by clergymen at 
the newspaper's invitation. A recent one 
stated: 

“Godless Communism wins by default 
when it—or anything else—succeeds in 
crowding God out of a people’s mind and 
heart. ... 

“Prayer, consecrated and fervent, is an 
imperative and constant need. Devote at 
least a moment to it every day at noon. 
Pray for delivery from a threat which 
overshadows the world; for wisdom and 
strength to meet this challenge and over- 


sessions 


come it. Pray for peace.” 


Church Bells Prized 
For Sentimental Reasons 

Probably no church property is more 
cherished by parishioners than the bell 
that calls them to worship. Members of 
Presbyterian churches in Vandalia, Illi- 
Troy, New York, and Basking 
Ridge, New Jersey, for instance. tell un- 
usual tales about the age, use, and compo- 
sition of their respective church bells. 

The old bell in the Vandalia First 
Church is prized highly by the congrega- 
tion and by Protestants throughout IIli- 
nois. Next month it will be 120 years 
since this bell first rang out over the 
Illinois frontier as the first church bell 
in the state. 

The Vandalia bell is the symbol of 
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a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, merchant’s 
devotion for the state of Illinois. This 
merchant, Romulus Riggs, owned land 
in Illinois. So strong was his feeling for 
the midwestern state that he and Mrs. 
Riggs named one of their daughters IIli- 
nois. When Riggs learned that a church 
was being built in Vandalia, he donated 
a bell for the new building in memory 
of tiny Illinois. The letter of donation 
sent to the Vandalia church pastor on 
August 27, 1830, by Mr. and Mrs. Riggs, 
stated: 

“Tf this dear child should be spared 
to us, it may be the will of an all-wise 
Providence to place her amongst you... . 
We therefore . . . ask that she may be re- 
membered in kindness by you all.” 

The bell was inscribed, “Illinois Riggs 
to the Presbyterian Congregation of 


Illinois, and it will be a pleasing thought 
to her that the donation made in her 
name was the pioneer. . . .” 
Although there were no church bells 
in Illinois before 1830, the French had 
bells in their settlements on the Missis- 
sippi. In Harmonie, Indiana, settled by 
the Rappites. a communistic religious 
sect, an enormous bell rang so loudly 
that it could be heard seven miles away. 
Present pastor of the Vandalia Church 
is the Reverend Rosco C. Coen, for thir- 
ty years a missionary in Seoul, Korea. 
In Troy, New York, the woman who 
donated the 2,500-pound prayer bell to 
the Mount Ida Memorial Presbyterian 
Church will be the unseen hostess at a 
party next month for church school mem- 
bers. The woman, who died in 1948, is 
Mrs. Josephine A. Meneely. In giving 











Pioneer bell. The Reverend Roscoe C. Coen tells youngsters about the first church 
bell in Ulinois, given in memory of a Pennsylvania girl named Ulinois to First 


Presbyterian Church, Vandalia, where 
Vandalia. 1830.” 

Little Illinois did grow to womanhood. 
But “the all-wise Providence” didn't 
place her in Illinois, as her father had 
envisioned, for she married a Philadel- 
phia man and lived in that city through- 
out her life. In 1856, she wrote a letter 
to the Vandalia Church, stating that she 
remembered her father taking her to hear 
the bell before it was sent to its 
tination in the Midwest. 

Commenting on the state’s first church 
bell, an 1830 ‘issue of The /llinois 
Monthly states prophetically: “Ours (the 
Vandalia bell), therefore. will at some 
future period be looked upon as a 
valuable relic of early times. Should the 
interesting child . . . be spared by Prov- 
idence it is not unlikely that with- 
in that period a hundred bells will sound 
their peals over the wide prairies of 


des- 


he is pastor. Bell first rang in 1830. 
the church bell and providing for the 
party, held annually, Mrs. Meneely sought 
to keep alive the memory of her parents 
and herself after their deaths. 

The bell, given to the church last 
year for Mrs. Meneely, honors the mem- 
ory of her parents. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Dater, former church members. It 
sounds a call to prayer each evening at 
seven o'clock. 

The annual church school party is 
financed by a fund which Mrs. Meneely 
established to provide a celebration on 
each anniversary of her birth, so that 
her memory would live in the church 
school of which she was an active men- 
ber. 

The electronic bells in the tower 
of the 230-year-oid Presbyterian church 
in Basking Ridge, New Jersey (see page 
19), are, according to Pastor J. Merion 
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Kadyk, an example of the Biblical proph- 
ecy, “And they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares. . . .” 

The bells were constructed of scrap 
material, and the amplifying equipment 
was originally intended for World War II 
shore landings. The bell project took 
a year of spare-time work by sound engin- 
eer Daryll Chapin, who is a deacon, 
church school teacher, and choir member. 
Hymns are played over the sound system 
each noon. 


Race Relations: A Few 
Walls Are Tumbling 

Race relations in the U.S. received 
two boosts recently but suffered another 
setback in the sorest spot of all, the 
nation’s capital. 

Racial barriers, especially in the 
South, are falling, according to a report 
at the National Baptist Convention meet- 
ing last month in Philadelphia. The four- 
million-member convention is the largest 
Negro church in the U.S., and the na- 
tion’s third largest Protestant denomin- 
ation. 

The report, prepared by the Church’s 
social service commission, stated, “It 
is heartening to the Negro to see the 
walls of injustice and inequality crumb- 
ling daily before our eyes. 

“This is seen in employment, in educa- 
tion, in housing, in travel, in entertain- 
ment, and occasionally in religious cir- 
cles.” 

“Do not listen to the soap-box orators 
in Harlem,” the report said. “Go to 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Durham. Jackson- 
ville. Memphis, Houston or Dallas, or 
any village in between, and your soul will 
shout, ‘Hallelujah, the walls are tumbling 
down!’ ”’ 

In Washington, D. C., this month, 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs adopted a statement asking equal 
rights for members of all racial and mi- 
nority groups. 

The Committee, representing four ma- 
jor Baptist bodies, including the Southern 
Baptist Convention, said: “This Joint 
Committee, composed of white and col- 
ored representatives of the Baptists, is a 
demonstration of the deep desire of our 
people to work together for a Christian 
solution to the problems relating to the 
races.” 

Included in the Joint Committee state- 
ment were these principles: 

Every member of a racial or minority 
group is a person and should be treated 
as such. 

No racial group because of biological 
inheritance is superior to any other group. 

The members of all racial and 
minority groups should be recognized as 
citizens, constituting one state under one 
government, with equal rights. 

All citizens have the right to equal 
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privileges and treatment in our local, 
state, and federal governments. 
The members of every group should 


eliminate from their speech terms which 
degrade or show contempt for other 
groups, especially in the presence of and 
in the teaching of children. 

Within the city where this group was 
meeting, however, race relations were by 
no means encouraging. The historical 
drama, “Faith of Our Fathers.” commem- 
orating the city’s 150th anniversary, last 
month ceased to be presented because of 
Washington’s rigid racial segregation laws. 
The drama, staged outdoors during the 
summer, had two Negro members in the 
cast. These played the part of Billy Lee, 
George Washington’s faithful manservant, 
and his sweetheart. 

When it was proposed to present the 
drama in Washington’s high school audi- 
toriums, school authorities refused per- 
mission, insisting that a white actor and 
actress in blackface would have to pre- 
sent the Negro roles, due to segrega- 
tion laws. The cast refused to ban its 
Negro members, and the drama was an- 
nounced officially ended. Religious leaders 
in Washington were reported preparing 
a sharp protest. 


Biblical Zoo 
Helped by UN 

The United Nations, now engaged in 
perhaps the most fateful session of its 
short history, can handle small problems 
along with the big. In the midst of im- 
portant talks on the preserving of peace, 
the UN took time out earlier this month 
to settle what threatened to be a real 
crisis in one of the world’s most famous 
zoos—the Biblical Zoo in Jerusalem— 
said to contain a collection of all the 
animals mentioned in the Bible. 

The problem concerned the feeding of 
the zoo’s carnivorous animals. The ques- 
tion had arisen whether Israeli money 
could be used to buy Arab donkeys to 
feed an Israeli lion. Also, should an Israe- 
li donkey pass through Jordan-held terri- 
tory to be eaten by the lion. 

The crisis came to a climax in August 
when the zoo asked the UN Economic 
and Social Organization, London and New 
York S.P.C.A.’s, and the Vatican to in- 
tercede with the Jordan government to 
permit meat shipments through its terri- 





tory. The zoo director said that a lion, 
leopard, and two eagles were starving 
for lack of meat. 

But this month, the two countries | 
got together and agreed, under UN super- 
vision, to move the zoo from Israeli- 
controlled Mount Scoupus through Jordan- 
held Jerusalem to new quarters in the 
Israeli part of the city. Meat for the} 
animals now can be secured from Israeli 
sources without having to be carried 
through Jordan territory. 


IT’S WONDERFUL TO 





and there’s no HEARING- 
AID IN MY EAR-thanks to 
this amazing invention! 


ES, I LAUGH at my deafness now be- 
cause I hear birds singing again, mu- 
sic, loved one’s voices, even whispers 
rfectly! And there’s no tell-tale ear 
utton to discomfort or embarrass me, 
no headband, no pressure of any kind! 
Yes, now I hear better than ever, thanks 
to ACOUSTICON’S amazing new in- 
vention that requires absolutely no 
“hearing aid” in either ear! 

SEND FOR FREE DETAILS 
Whether or not you wear a hearing aid, 
you should find out about this won- 
derful FULLY GUARANTEED new 
ACOUSTICON invention at once—with- 
out cost or obligation. For FREE IN- 
FORMATION, and to learn how you 
may enjoy an ABSOLUTELY FREE 
TRYOUT, fill in and mail the coupon 
right now, while you have it in mind! 


ACOUSTICON 
at Radio City, 6 West 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


J ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-129 q 
6 West 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

B Please send me full information, absolutely J 
| FREE, about your wondertul new hearing é 
invention that requires no device in either 

& ear and no headband. 
# Name 
j Address... 
City Zone........ State 








" DELONG 
CHAIRS ano TABLES © 
A Size for Every Department 
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SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Lonshl & De Loag 

Church Furniture e Renovations e Lighting 
Carpeting e Chapel Chairs 

1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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NEWS 


National Campaign To 
Emphasize Religion 

For several months now small groups 
of Americans from almost every part of 
the nation have been leading the way in 
an effort to mobilize the country’s spiri- 
tual forces (P.L., Sept. 30, Oct. 14) 
for peace and for a less secularized 
world. At the end of this month it looked 
like their efforts and prayers for peace 
had brought good results—the world situ- 
ation was less tense than at any time 
since the Korean Red invasion, and the 
U.S. seemed more peace-conscious and 
more mindful of its spiritual heritage. 

But the work of these groups was not 
enough. They needed help from the mil- 
lions of nominally religious people who 
yet had not raised their voices for a 
more spiritual world. The big problem 
was to get these people interested in the 
job of spiritual mobilization, Next month, 
twenty-one religious bodies including the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Synagogue 
Council of America, and the American Bi- 
ble Society will use their influence to 
help solve this problem through the sec- 
ond national Religion in American Life 
Campaign. 

Starting next week and _ running 
through the month of November, R.I.A.L. 
is a non-sectarian appeal to every U.S. 
citizen to strengthen the foundations of 
religion in personal and community life. 
It is sponsored by a representative com- 
mittee of laymen headed by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Electric 
Company, and including outstanding lay- 
men like Charles P. Taft, former head of 
the Federal Council of Churches; former 
Presbyterian Moderator Wilbur LaRoe, 
Jr.; Presbyterians Harold W. Dodds, 
Princeton University president, and Hen- 
ry R. Luce, head of Time, Inc.; former 
President Herbert Hoover, and Senator 
Herbert Lehman. 

The campaign will be run primarily 
on the local community level, with hun- 
dreds of town and city churches and 
synagogues banding together to increase 
church attendance, activate inactive mem- 
bers, enlist new members, and gain greater 
support for benevolence and local expense 
budgets. The latter part of the campaign 
will be run in cooperation with the 
United Church Canvass and Every Mem- 
ber Canvass drives of thousands of Prot- 
estant churches. 

But one of the biggest boosts the 
campaign will get will be from The Ad- 
vertising Council, the public service agen- 
cy of American business and the adver- 
tising industry. The Council is expected 
to spend more than three million dollars 
in a full-scale promotional campaign that 
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will include newspaper ads, full radio and 
television network support, 5,000 outdoor 
posters, 90,000 bus and car cards, and pub- 
licity in more than 3.000 industrial pub- 
lications and national magazines. 

Last November, 2,046 communities 
participated in the Religion in American 
Life campaign, with surprising results. 
Aided by thousands of posters, ads, news- 
paper stories and 335 national radio pro- 
gram plugs, communities last year in- 
creased their church attendance and 
pledges by as much as 100 percent over 
previous years. 


Striking it Rich 

Three worthwhile projects recently re- 
ceived helping hands from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s popular quiz pro- 
gram, “Strike It Rich,” a show in which 
contestants answer questions for cash 
prizes. 

The contestants, who had won their 
right to answer questions because of the 
worth of their projects, were a Presby- 
terian minister from California, a mis- 
sionary to Alaska, and a housemother and 
member of the Church’s Presbyterian 
Children’s Village in Pennsylvania. 

The Reverend William S. Stod- 
dard, pastor of the Angeles Mesa Presby- 
terian Church in Los Angeles, answered 
all his questions correctly and won five 
hundred dollars which he turned over 
to a member of his congregation, Mrs. 
Lola Irwin, to enable her to visit her son, 
a Presbyterian missionary in Brazil un- 
able to take his furlough this year. Mrs. 
Irwin flew down to Brazil last month 
for her visit. 

Presbyterian Alaska missionary Miss 


Alice Green won $185 which she used to 
buy audio equipment to play chimes and 
hymns from the steeple of her little 
church in Savoonga, St. Lawrence Island, 
Alaska. She also had a chance to tell of 
the Church’s work among the Eskimos. 

The housemother and member of the 
Children’s Village, located in Philadel- 
phia, won only eighty dollars in cash, 
but received an extra reward when a 
listener donated two new bicycles to the 
Village. 


Special Training Courses 
Help Church Schools 

Three Presbyterian church schools, 
hundreds of miles apart. last month 
launched similar programs toward the 
same end: creating a more effective liai- 
son between parents and church school 
teachers in the Christian education of 
children. 

In the Presbyterian Church, Lima, 
New York, Pastor Jack Weller and his 
staff of church school teachers were eager 
that the advantages of new curriculum 
teaching be felt to a greater extent in 
church members’ homes. 

They went all-out on a parent-teachers 
night—reserved the high school gym, 
some classrooms, and the kitchen. They 
planned recreation and entertainment for 
the children with an admission fee of at 
least one parent per child. While the 
children were being entertained, parents 
and teachers met in the classrooms and 
discussed the new curriculum. Teachers 
showed exhibits of completed activities, 
magazines, and pictures. 

Then everyone met in the gym for re- 
freshments served by the Ladies Aid So- 








Twenty-seven-year dream comes true. New First Presbyterian Church in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, is the embodiment of $355,000 and plans begun with the purchase of a lot 
in 1923. Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans spoke at the October 1 dedication service: 
In the building are a 600-seat sanctuary, small chapel, dining hall, and kitchen, 
church school rooms, offices, and parlor with kitchenette. Pastor is William T. Pader. 
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ciety. This rally, says Pastor Weller, 
created new enthusiasm toward greater 
parent-teacher cooperation. 

In the Presbytery of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, the Trinity Larger Parish is trying 
to pass along the advantages of the new 
curriculum through a six-week “worker 
training course” for parents, teachers, 
and church workers. At the first session 
recently, Ambassador for Christ, a sound 
movie on the life of Paul, was shown. 
Other visual aids and discussions were 
scheduled for each of the weekly sessions. 
The Reverend Gardner L. Winn is parish 
moderator. 

“How to Win Children and Youth to 
Christ and the Church” was the theme of 
the two-day Bible School Institute held 
last month in the San Joaquin Presbytery 
of California. Attending were one hundred 
twenty teachers, pastors. and parents 
from the San Joaquin Valley churches. 
Among the plans discussed for giving 
children more thorough Christian edu- 
cation was the organization of inquirers’ 
groups or skeptics’ clubs, where young- 
sters could learn and discuss the basic 
beliefs of the Christian Church. 


Historic Churches 
Celebrate Anniversaries 
Centennial celebrations are common 
among eastern Presbyterian churches; 
sesquicentennials and bicentennials are 
more rare. This month, however, four 
eastern churches—in Basking Ridge, New 
Jersey; Doylestown, Pennsylvania; Car- 
diff. Maryland, and Geneva, New York— 
are marking, respectively, 230. 225. 200, 
and 150 vears of colorful history. 
October 29 is the celebration date for 
the 230th anniversary of the Basking 
Ridge Church. Speaker at the morning 
worship service will be the Reverend Dr. 


John T. Reeve. pastor of the South 
Church in Syracuse, New York. and 
former pastor of the Basking Ridge 


Reeve is also celebrating 
this month the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination in the Basking Ridge 
Church. He returns to his former parish 
each autumn on Anniversary Day. Present 
pastor is the Reverend J. Merion Kadyk. 

Exact date of the New Jersey church’s 
organization is not known. The 110-year- 
old church structure, however, stands on 
the site where, in 1720, a little log 
church stood. 

The Basking Ridge Church is less than 
half as old as the white oak tree in its 
churchyard, which attracts tourists from 
throughout the U.S. The gnarled branches 
of the 500-year-old tree stretch out over 
an area of 130 feet, casting shadows over 
the graves of dozens of Revolutionary 
War veterans. Church organizations de- 
rive their names from the old oak. There 
is the Oak Club. the one-hundred-member 
men’s organization; and the church peri- 
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odical is called properly The Oak Leaves. 

Within the past year a new church 
hall was built for the thousand-member 
congregation, and a former residence was 
bought to house the youth center and an 
apartment for the youth director, Miss 
Jean Cassat. 

In Pennsylvania, the Deep Run-Doyles- 
town Church in Doylestown is this week 
heralding its 225th anniversary with serv- 
ices of Holy Communion and reconsecra- 
tion, an historical pageant, and Home- 
coming Day. 

Active in the church during its early 
history was the Reverend William Tenn- 
ent, founder of Log College, regarded 
as the forerunner of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Log College was situated at the 
Neshaminy of Warwick Church, of which 
Mr. Tennent was stated supply. 

The rural Deep Run Church became 
the Deep Run-Doylestown Church after 
1813, in which year a church was organ- 
ized in Doylestown. From the first, the 
two churches were ruled by a joint 
session, as they are today. Pastor of the 
old church is the Reverend Meyer M. 
Hostetter. 

The Slate Ridge Presbyterian Church | 
in Cardiff, Maryland, observed its two 
hundredth anniversary this month. A 
colorful pageant with a cast of seventy 
persons traced the history of the church 
from the time of the first log structure 
in 1750 to the present day. The pageant 
followed a religious revival of Scotch- | 
Irish Presbyterians from Harford County, | 
Maryland, and York County, Pennsyl- 
vania. | 

The Slate Ridge Church has had six | 
buildings and eleven pastors in its two- 
hundred-vear existence and has been lo- 
cated on both sides of the Mason-Dixon 
line. The first building was a log cabin 
at the junction of Scott’s Run and Muddy 
Creek in Pennsylvania, a central location 
for the people of the vicinity. Later a 
monument was placed on the site record- 
ing the names of the six churches estab- 
tablished by members of the Slate Ridge 
congregation. They are. in addition to the 
Slate Ridge Church: Chanceford Church, 
1751; Slateville Church, 1849; New Har- 
mony Church, 1849; Pine Grove Church, 
1857, and Highland Church, 1890. 

A second building was erected in Mary- 
land in 1753 on ground given by Michael 
Whiteford, whose decendants, now in the 
ninth generation, still keep up the wun- | 
broken line of family service to the 
Church. 

The third building was back again in 
Pennsylvania. This structure, built in 1757 
near the original Slate Ridge Cemetery, 
was replaced shortly after its erection 
with a more substantial log church, 
which was in turn destroyed by fire. 
Then a stone building with a slate roof 
was erected, This served for ninety-three 
years, until the present brick building 











' n answer to the increasing 
4 demand for a Bason of large 
$ capacity, we are returning to 
our line the above Bason which is 
‘ 13 inches in diameter, the- well 
having a depth of 3 inches. This 
' is more suitable in churches 
where budget or duplex envel- 
{ opes are used. Executed in highly 
polished brass with etched text 
‘ on rim and IHS velvet pad. Priced 
at $45.00. 
é Prices subject to change without notice 
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“The SICKLE 
or the CROSS” 





A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that’s as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the “cold” war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism, Every American... 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment .. . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book “The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information .,, Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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was built in South Delta, now Cardiff, 
Maryland. Present pastor is the Reverend 
Joseph Kuehne, Jr. 

At Geneva, New York, First Church 
Presbyterians celebrated the church’s ses- 
quicentennial October 8-15. On the agenda 
were a play, a historical exhibit and re- 
view, a banquet, and worship services with 
special speakers. 

Presbyterian churches in the Finger 
Lakes region, where Geneva is situated, 
were first organized by itinerant mission- 
aries from the Congregational Church of 
New England, followed by others from 
the Presbyterian churches in the Phila- 
delphia area. A large number of the 
group that organized First Church came 
from Conway, Massachusetts, where they 
were members of the Congregational 
Church. 

First resident pastor of First Church 
was the Reverend Jedediah Chapman, 
who in the beginning of his pastorate 
preached every other Sunday in the 
schoolhouse on the public square. He was 
a poor man, and according to a history 
compiled for the sesquicentennial by 
Robert S his congregation was 
divided in attention between the shabbi- 
ness of his wardrobe and the excellence 
of his message. Present pastor is the 
Reverend Frederick L. Harper. 


Breed 


Anniversaries and Events 
@ This month is centennial month at 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where a series of Sunday 
and weekday events, October 1-29, is 
heralding the church’s one-hundredth an- 
niversary. This week a historical pag- 
eant was presented, and on Sunday, Pas- 
tor Joseph S. Morledge will preach the 
centennial sermon. 

Sixth Church grew out of the Fort 
Pitt Sunday School, organized in Pitts- 
burgh in 1836. Church services were 
first held in a school building in 1847; 
the present structure was erected in 1903. 


@ Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Chehalis, Washington, thought to be 
the second oldest Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in the Synod of Washington, cele- 
brated its ninety-fifth anniversary early 
this month. To make the occasion doubly 
significant. church members recently put 
the finishing touches to the rebuilt sanc- 
tuary, which has been modeled after the 
sanctuary in an old church in Scotland. 
Also recently completed at Westminster 
Church is a new $65,000 educational 
building. 

Westminster Church was organized by 
Dr. George Whitworth, pioneer Presby- 
terian pastor and a founder of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The church has 
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Silver anniversary. Dr. Haven N. Davis, diligent pastor of Westwood Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles, California, holds teakwood box full of silver dollars which 
he and Mrs. Davis (right) received on their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
from grateful congregation. Son Larry looks on. Westwood Church, organized 


during the New Life movement in 1947, today has more than 250 members. 








had thirty-three pastors in its ninety-five- 
year history. Present pastor is the Rev- 
erend Dr. Paul L. Crooks. 


@ A young church which was without 
a pastor for seven years and at the point 
of disbanding got a boost recently during 
its twenty-first anniversary celebration, 
when the young Reverend Howard L. 
Holland, a 1950 graduate of San Fran- 
cisco Seminary, was installed as pastor. 
The church is First Presbyterian of Me- 
Camey, Texas. Moderator during the 
installation service was the Reverend W. 
R. Mann of Midland, Texas, veteran 
church school missionary who was instru- 
mental in founding First Church in 1929. 

At the recent Rally Day service ten 
new members were added to the roll of 
twenty-eight, and three deacons were in- 
stalled to form the first board of deacons. 


@ Last month a Presbyterian 
and his wife observed their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. They are the Reverend 
and Mrs. Newell F. Chapman. Mr. Chap- 
man, who has been a minister for more 
than fifty years, is pastor of Presbyterian 
churches in Columbus Junction and 
Haskins, Iowa. Among their five chil- 
dren are a Presbyterian minister, the Rev- 
erend D. Paul Chapman, pastor of the 
Community Church in Bettendorf, Iowa, 
and a physician, Dr. Ervin N. Chapman, 
who is president of the Young Married 
Couples Group and a deacon in National 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 


pastor 


@ October 1 was Homecoming Day at 





rural Prospect Presbyterian Church near 
Meridian, Mississippi. Speakers at spe- 
cial services were Miss Elizabeth McCort 
of the Board of Christian Education and 
the Reverend C. P. Thrailkill, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Union, Mis- 
sissippi, who began his ministry thirty- 
two years ago at Prospect Church, The 
little church has no pastor at present, but 
Dr. G. F. Campbell, president of Mary 
Holmes Seminary, West Point, Missis- 
sippi, preaches on the first Sunday of 
each month. 


@ Another homecoming celebration, held 
last month in Pughtown, West Vir- 
ginia, calls attention to the 156-year 
history of eighty-member Fairview Pres- 
byterian Church. The Reverend William 
H. Flurkey, pastor of the New Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church and stated sup- 
ply at Fairview, spoke at the special 
worship service. 

Members of the first congregation were 
settlers from eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. They first met 
in one another’s homes. 

Fairview Church, in the nineteenth 
century provided President Benjamin 
Harrison with his first wife. She was the 
former Caroline Lavina Scott, grand- 
daughter of the first pastor, the Reverend 
George Scott. After she died, President 
Harrison chose her niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Dimmock, a widow, as his second 
wife. 


@ At New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
last month, the cornerstone of a new 
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building was laid for the historic 224- 
year-old Presbyterian Church. The Honor- 
able George R. Morrison, presiding judge 
of Middlesex County District Court, 


spoke. 


@ Another ground-breaking ceremony 
was held last month at First Church, 
Midland, Michigan. The proposed 
building, as planned by architects, will 
be the ultimate in modern church design. 
Beneath its 172-foot tower wiil spread 
worship and meeting rooms, including 
twenty-nine classrooms. The church is a 
gift of Dr. Charles J. Strosacker as a 
memorial to his late sister, Miss Bertha 
E. Strosacker. 


@ Two churches in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—the First Presbyterian 
and First Methodist churches of German- 
town—will hold combined service on 
Reformation Sunday, October 29, featur- 
ing as music the metrical psalms of the 
Scottish Psalter. (Because of the Psalter 
tercentenary this year, the Hymn So- 
ciety of America is suggesting that on 
Reformation Sunday. churches emphasize 
the Scottish reformation rather than the 
reformation in Germany.) 


Of People and Places 


@ A young lieutenant in the U.S. Navy 
recently resigned his more than $5,.000-a- 
year commission to enter Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. He is Roy P. Strange, 
Jr., of Big Springs, Texas, a former 
member of Austin Avenue Methodist 
Church of Waco. 

During World War II, Strange parti- 
cipated in the invasions of Normandy and 
southern France and later saw duty at 
Okinawa. After the war he became supply 
officer for the Naval air stations in Oak- 
land and Alameda, California. While at 
Alameda, he became a member of First 
Presbyterian Church. His next assignment 
tcok him to the east coast where he 
served aboard the U. S. S. Saipan, a light 
aircraft carrier. In May, 1950, he was 
transferred to Washington, D. C., and he 
became a member of National Presby- 
terian Church. He began his studies at 
Princeton last month. 


@ Two students. one at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary and the other at 
McCormick, are utilizing scholarships es- 
tablished by a Reynolds, Illinois, wo- 
men’s missionary society in memory of 
one of their deceased members. The Ham- 
let Perryton Missionary Society used the 
two hundred dollars that Miss Sarah 
Crabs left it when she died last year, 
for the memorial scholarships. 

One of the students is a Californian, 
Miss Betty Rose Clark, who at San Fran- 
cisco Seminary is preparing for mission- 
ary work. The other is Ralph Allen Spahr 


of Gary, Indiana, a ministerial student 
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at McCormick Seminary in Chicago. 
@ The oldest living member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Belle Plaine, Min- 
nesota, was honored on her one hun- 
dredth birthday last month with gifts and 
cards from her friends in the congrega- 
tion and congratulatory notes from St. 
Paul Presbytery and Minnesota Governor 
Luther W. Youngdahl. 

Born in Massachusetts, Miss Esther | 
Bliss’s family moved to Scott County, | 
Minnesota, when she was five years old, 
and Miss Bliss still lives on the same site | 
where they first settled. 

One of Minnesota’s first school teachers, 
Miss Bliss taught in a rural school at the 
age of sixteen for sixteen dollars a month. | 
She taught a church school class in the 
Belle Plaine church for many years and 
has been active in church work until last 
June, when her hip was injured, prevent- 
ing her from attending services. 

Advanced age hasn’t brought idleness 
to Miss Bliss, who still reads without 
glasses and makes quilts. 

Living with Miss Bliss is her niece, 
Miss Dora Siemon, eighty-five. A nephew, 
Walter Siemon, has been an elder in the 
Belle Plaine Church since 1914 and 
church school superintendent for forty 
years. A grand-nephew, Marvin Siemon, 
was installed as an elder this vear. 








The Man Who Retired 


The Reverend John O. Ferris, seventy- 
three, has “retired” for the fourth time in 
three years. 

In May, 1947, Mr. Ferris retired 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana 
district superintendent of the American 
(non-denominational) Sunday School 
Union. 

Several months later, however, he was | 
called to fill in as pastor of three Presby- 
terian churches in and near Slayton, Min- 
nesota. After a year he retired again. But 
in August, 1948, he became interim pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Brain- | 
erd, Minnesota. That lasted until Febru- 
ary 1, 1949, 

Mr. Ferris thought he was retired for 
good, but he reckoned without friends at | 
Minnetonka Mills, who needed a pastor 
for the Minnetonka Union Church. For 
eight months Mr. Ferris filled in again. 

Now Mr. Ferris plans to try retirement 
again. “At least I hope to be able to finish 
some chores around the house and spend 
a month or five weeks at my cabin near 
Brainerd,” he said hopefully. 
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IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders... 
eagerly welcomed by men and 
women oF all creeds, this great book 
of Old Testament character por- 
trayal breathes vivid life into the 
very roots of our beliefs. Guy Rowe's 
32 heroic full-color portraits illumi- 
nate Houston Harte’s wise choice of 
Bible narratives. Secure IN OUR 
IMAGE at your bookstore. Buckram, 
gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 
French Morocco, $25.00. 
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Year after year for over 20 years— 





Church Organizations make money seiling our 
Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves, Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay us when 
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SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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Fine materials, beautiful work, 
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needs and name of church. 
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--GET UNDERSTANDING” 





Questions and Answers about Planned Education 


By John Thompson Peters 


A litth more than a year ago the Presbyterian Church 
began to hear and to use a new term, Planned Education. 
By the time Thanksgiving had come around, that term 
was on the lips of not only hundreds of pastors, but thou- 
sunds of lay workers, men and women alike, and young 
people, too. Something new had been added to the Presby- 
terian Church, and it was eatehing on rapidly. 


What is Planned Edueation? Planned 
Education is the tested method for bringing 
understanding of the entire work of the 
Church not only to active but to inactive 
members. [Ut is designed to inform and in- 
spire all Church people with the relevance 
of the Church's program in our chaotic 
world 


2. 


What is the purpose of Planned Edu- 
cation? The purpose of Planned Education 
is to make Jesus Christ known as Lord and 
Savior by as many people everywhere as 
possible. [t attempts immediately to raise 
the vision of our church people so that they 
will more adequately support the Church, 
begin to practice principles of Christian 
stewardship, and thus provide the means by 
which Jesus Christ and his Gospel may be 
more widely embraced in our world. 


By whom is the program sponsored ? 
Che program is sponsored by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
through the Department of United Pro- 
motion. This department represents the 
coordinated program of all of the boards and 
agencies of the General Assembly and is ad- 
ministered through the General Council of 
the General Assembly. 
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As the fall program of the Church gets underway this 
year, church leaders are talking about the “new look” in 
Planned Education and the second year of the project. 
Many who wanted to know more about it were asking 
questions. The answers to those questions are of interest 
to the entire Church. Here are the questions most fre- 
quently asked and their answers. 


1. 


What are the boards and agencies of 
the General Assembly that sponsor this 
program? The Board of National Mis- 
sions, Board of Christian Education, Board 
of Foreign Missions, Board of Pensions, 
Council on Theological Education, Ameri- 
can Bible Society, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.. and the 
World Council of Churches 


.. 


What are the methods used in Planned 
Education to achieve its objective? The 
Planned Education program employs the 
best types of audio-visual aids and litera- 
ture, combined with expert training con- 
ferences, to achieve the ends in view. 


6. 


What are some of the audio-visual aids 
that are used? Sound motion pictures. 
This year’s film. which has been developed 
by our own Church, is entitled Second 
Chance. It is a Hollywood production and 
received a tremendous ovation at the 
General Assembly. In addition, there are 
filmstrips which are synchronized with 
records to be used in training sessions for 
leaders and to tell the story of the Church 
at work to all the people of the Church. 
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What part does the turnover—or 
easel—chart play in the Planned Edu- 
cation program? The turnover chart is 
designed to facilitate the visit of lay people 
in conjunction with the Every Member 
Canvass calls that are made in each local 
church. It is designed to carry the story of 
the Church at work at home and abroad. 


3. 


Does the turnover chart actually work ? 
The answer to this question is an un- 
deniable “yes.” The experience of thou- 
sands of workers in all parts of the country 
last year indicates undeniably that when 
callers are properly trained and instructions 
followed out, the turnover chart is a tre- 
mendous help in fulfilling the purpose for 
which it was provided. Hundreds of testi- 
monies as to its effectiveness are on record 
in the Office of United Promotion. 


Y. 


Is Planned Education related to the 
Youth Budget Plan? Planned Education 
has been integrated completely with the 
Youth Budget Plan. It has always been 
one of the objectives of the Youth Budget 
Plan to keep the young people informed 
concerning the ongoing program of the 
Church, in order that youth may know and 
care and share. 


10. 


Does the Planned Education program 
operate only in the period of the Every 
Member Canvass? The United Promotion 
Committee of the General Council has 
recently taken action to expand Planned 
Education into a twelve-month program. 
Plans are now underway to have a constant 
flow of information transmitted to all of our 
church people, in order that they may be 
inspired to undergird more adequately the 
program of the Church. 
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Is Presbyterian Life related to Planned 
Education? Presbyterian Life is an inte- 
gral part of the Planned Education program. 
The Every Home Plan—subscriptions at 
one dollar per family per year—affords 
church members the greatest opportuni- 
ty to gain understanding of the Church 
at work. 
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Churches not yet enrolled in the Every 
Home Plan are using a double pledge 
card (see page 32) on Every Member 
Canvass Sunday. The lower portion rep- 
resents a charge subscription to Pres- 
byterian Life for one year at $2.00. 


12. 


What were the results of Planned 
Education as it was used in conjunction 
with the Every Member Canvass the first 
year? The results in a group of 500 
churches that were tested indicated a very 
hearty response to the entire program. 
These churches succeeded in raising their 
pledges to current expenses on an average 
of twenty percent above the previous year 
and their pledges to benevolences on an 
average of nineteen percent above the pre- 
vious year. 


15. 


Is the program designed for any par- 
ticular type of church? Will it work in 
large churches and in small churches? 
The results of Planned Education prove 
undeniably that it is equally effective in 
churches of all size: the small church, the 
large church, in the city and in the country. 


What can the Planned Education pro- 
gram do for my church? It can and will, 
when effectively used, aid your church in 
raising both its current expense budget and 
its budget for benevolences. It will enable 
your church to have a communicant mem- 
bership that is more adequately informed 
of what the Church is doing and of the 
relevance of what it is doing to our world 
and our national situation. When people 
know more they care more, and when they 
care more they share more. 


15. 


Does Planned Education have a spirit- 
ual basis? The program was originally 
conceived in prayer. It is being carried for- 
ward by prayer. Its Biblical basis is 
powerfully stated in Proverbs 4:7: “and 
with all thy getting get understanding.” Its 
purpose, namely to honor Christ and to 
make him known as Lord and Savior, is the 
heart of the Gospel. 


(For further information about the use of 
audio-visual aids in Planned Education, see 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, October 14, 1950, Page 
27. 
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Canvass committee included laymen (from left to right) B. E. Schaner, F. A. Strouce, T. A. McLay, Roger Enloe, pastor, 


P. F. Rivers, C. H. H. Weikel. Out of 1100 members, 155 workers were secured to make canvass in teams of five. 


Fifty-Fifty in 1950 


The First Church of Bethlehem planned to divide their budget—half for “ourselves”, 


half for “‘others’’. 


By ROGER ENLOE 


For many years our church, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, had a successful Every Member 
Canvass. We have a membership of eleven 
hundred, and in November of this year we 
will celebrate our seventy-fifth annivers- 
ary. Then in 1948 Lehigh University in 
Bethlehem began a drive for funds. On 
learning that the director of this drive was 
a Presbyterian Elder, we asked if he would 
meet with our committee. It is remarkable 
what some good advice will do. Amateurs 
think they know how—professionals really 
do. 

On the basis of our friend’s advice, and 
inspired by our slogan, “50-50 in 1950,” 
we set out to adapt sound principles to our 
local situation. A highly successful Can- 
vass followed, and the next year an even 
more successful one. Our Budget for 1950 
was divided into two parts: $28,975.00 
for ourselves and $28,975.00 for others. 
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(Members divide their pledges between 
Ourselves and Others, as they wish. In the 
last Canvass almost the total membership 
divided their pledge 50-50. We do not use 
“Current Expense” and “Benevolence” 
any more.) When the final tally was made, 
both of these amounts had been oversub- 
scribed. Here is how we did it. 

First, we established the principle that 
raising money is a responsibility of the 
whole congregation, not just of the officers. 
This is basic. Six months before the can- 
vass, we formed a committee, each board 
appointing two representatives, and these 
in turn selecting two representatives from 
the congregation. The minister acted as 
convener until the committee organized 
itself. After that he was a member ex- 
officio. 

The next step was to get as many work- 
ers as possible. Two members of the com- 
mittee were assigned this responsibility. 
They secured 155 men, then organized 
them into teams of four plus a captain. 

Trained, inspired workers are the key. 


Pledges for both were oversubscribed. Here is how they did it. 


On the Monday night before canvass Sun- 
day there was a Captains Dinner, where 
the whole plan was explained. On Thurs- 
day night of the same week we brought 
together all of the teams with their cap- 
tains for dinner, making it a point for a 
team to sit together at a table. The same 
plan of explanation and inspiration was 
followed here as with the captains on 
Monday night. At the end of this evening, 
pledge cards were given out to the teams. 
These were very simply made up, on at- 
tractive yellow paper, and had the name 
and address of a member typed on. Every 
worker was carefully instructed not to 
make a call until Sunday afternoon, and 
to be sure to make his own pledge before 
he tried to secure one. The men went out 
in pairs. The captain acted as a “spare.” 


T ue MORNING OF CANVASS SUNDAY we 
reserved a section in the church for all of 
the canvassers. Seeing them sit together 
was an impressive sight. At the end of the 
service they were dedicated to their task. 
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One thing we insisted on was that calls 
be made in homes. We used to think a 
canvass by mail and the “worship type” 
of canvass were all right. We know now 
that nothing can be a substitute for calling 
in the homes. If the member was not 
ready to pledge, the canvasser kept the 
card in his pocket and made a date to re- 
turn. The only pledge cards we mailed 
were to non-resident members. 

Once the launched, we 
pressed it to its conclusion. The first calls 


canvass was 
were made on Canvass Sunday afternoon. 
On the Monday night following we had a 
Captains Report Dinner, where the com- 
pleted calls of each team were tabulated 
and the grand total of pledges was com- 
puted. Immediately after this, we mimeo- 
graphed a tabulated report and mailed it 
so that the workers would receive it on 
Tuesday. We mailed out a second tabu- 
lated report on Thursday. The following 
Monday night, eight days after the Can- 
vass began, we had our final Victory Din- 
ner. Following this the Committee took 
charge of about a dozen cards which had 
not been completed. 

Our practice was to write the workers 
often. Just as soon as they agreed to work 
in the canvass a letter went to them from 
the church office. This was followed by a 
canvasser’s handbook. They received the 
two tabulated reports mentioned 
The day after the Victory Dinner we start 
sending out letters of appreciation. 

Preparing the congregation for the can- 


above. 


Vass was an important factor. For several 
weeks the Sunday Bulletin carried news 
concerning it. A week before the canvass, 
we mailed out a brochure which outlined 
in pictorial form the items of the budget. 
On Every Member Canvass Sunday, the 
text of the sermon was “I will make you 
to become fishers of men.”’ The local news- 
paper carried reports of our progress, and 
of our final “Victory Dinner.” The best 
preparation a congregation can have is the 
interest and enthusiasm generated by 155 
men talking to their families and friends. 

The committee saw that calls were fol- 
lowed up. Workers were encouraged to go 
back time and time again until they found 
the person at home, or to make an en- 
gagement by telephone. If a congregation 
becomes conscious of the fact that this job 
is one that will be finished, regardless of 
obstacles, they respond. 

Several things are responsible for our 
having reached a 50-50 division in our 
giving. One is the long preparation given 
to the congregation by the officers and 
ministers for many years. A second is our 
program of adopting missionaries. At the 
moment we wholly or partially support 
five in the foreign field 
and four in the national field. Another 
great stimulus our excellent Young 
Budget Program. The way our boys and 
girls have responded to a 50-50 program 


nine missionaries: 


IS 


Sunpay. Novempern 12— 
Every Mewmper Canvass 











Bethlehem First Church is 75 years old. 


has been marvelous training for parents. 

The Planned Education materials were 
used according to instructions. At first, 
many were skeptical. In the end, the turn- 
over chart had established itself as an ex- 
cellent means of approach. We expect to 
use it in our next Canvass. 

Nobody in our church takes any credit 
for the status of our giving. All of us 
know that it is not yet what it should be, 
or what we hope to make it. We are all 
grateful for what a good canvass means to 
our church, for it not only enables us to 
underwrite our program, but it gives men 
an opportunity, as almost nothing else, to 
speak in behalf of Jesus Christ and in 
many cases to witness directly for Him. 
The inspiration lasts the whole year long 
and raises the spiritual plane on which we 
live to a new level each year. 
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Canvassing Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Dennison Jr., Karl Haupt and T. R. Nivin demonstrate effective use of turnover chart. Pairs of 
canvassers, two pairs plus captain to each team, did their visiting Sunday afternoons—after signing their own pledges. 
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COMMITTEES: 








By DOROTHY BALLARD 


The woman with the green gloves and 
the coffee-grinder voice was in her twenty- 
seventh minute of telling, with elaborate 
detail, “how we did things over in Smith- 
ville.” The presiding officer tapped his 
teeth with his pen. The members fidgeted 
and scowled. It took the white-haired. 
dignified building chairman to break the 
impasse. She pushed up the window be 
side her, stepped neatly over the low sill 
to the porch, and went home. 

How often have the rest of us, less 
courageous or farther from a_ window, 
longed to follow this heroine’s example 
when committce business gets bogged 
down with aimless chatter. 

Since it is only by the effort of people 
working together in committees that the 
major programs of our church are con 
ducted, it is heartening to remember that 
committee work need not be all bogs and 
detours. It can, on the contrary, be an 
exhilarating and rewarding experience. 

Happily there are rules, both written 
and unwritten, whose observance will pre- 
vent many of the headaches of committee 
work, 

The written rules are found in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the particular 
organization. Properly drawn up, these 
state the purpose of the organization, the 
duties and privileges of officers, the func- 
tions of chief committees and procedure 
for their appointments. They also specify 
hy what method the meetings are to be 
conducted, the system most commonly 
used being that found in Roberts’ Rules 
of Order. Reference to the written rules 
will define areas of responsibility and set- 
tle a number of disputes. Be familiar 
with the constitution, by-laws and rules 
of order in force in your committee. 

The unwritten rules are the product 
of experience, psychology, and common 
sense. 
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To begin with, a committee becomes 
necessary with the discovery of a job 
which cannot be done properly by the or- 
ganization as a whole. The more clearly 
the task is understood, the easier will be 
the work of the committee. Vague assign- 
ments result in nail-biting somewhere 
along the line; a committee told, for ex- 
ample, to improve the moral tone of Mud- 
ville will waste all its time deciding where 
to start. 

A crucial factor is the appointment of 
a chairman and committee members. 
Does your organization choose its work- 
ers for any of the following reasons? 


He’s the only one who will take the job. 
We need the prestige of his name. 

She’s willing to do anything. 

He’s always a hard worker. 

Her name is the first one we thought of. 
He hasn't done anything else. 

She needs something to do. 


Some of the characteristics suggested 
should be recognized by the organization 
in serving the needs of its members, but 
they don’t, as such, qualify the individual 
for a particular committee. People don’t 
like to fail. The greatest satisfaction, 
and consequently the greatest interest in 
serving a second time, comes when one 
can work effectively and harmoniously to- 
ward a success. A person shoule get the 
job because he’s the best one available. 

Whom you ask is one thing. How you 
ask is another. Every president, chair- 
man, and nominating committce knows 
what hours of wheedling, cajoling, implor- 
ing, flattery, and bribery lie behind the 
neat list of officers and committees print- 
ed in the handbook. 

Bribery? Yes, we're guilty of bribery 
when we give the old come-on: “You 
won't have to do any work—we want you 
merely in an advisory capacity.” Or, 
adding a touch of flattery: “It will mean 
so much to have your name on the letter- 
head. Of course, we don’t expect you to 


bother with the meetings.” This is, to 
say the least, unfair to the other members 
of the committee. 

If you are the one who is being asked, 
what decision can you honorably make? 
Would you be justified ir accepting under 
any of the following considerations? 


I’m on eight committees already, but 
I guess I can manage one more. 

I can’t do any work, but I do enjoy 
attending the meetings! 

I'll do any work you assign but I can’t 
be bothered with meetings. 

This will be a good place to widen my 
business contacts. 


When not sure whether you ought to 
serve, ask for time to think it over. If 
the answer is to be “No,” give one good 
reason and stop there. A long list of 
“reasons” betray themselves as mere ex- 
cuses. If the answer is “Yes,” make it 
a cheerful, enthusiastic affirmative—a 
great morale builder for the harassed 
president. 


A Chairman’s Duties 


What are the duties of the chairman? 
He is responsible for the successful com- 
pletion of the job assigned to his com- 
mittee. To this end he should study the 
work, gather information, assign specific 
responsibilities to the members, and check 
frequently to see that progress is being 
made. He is to coordinate, confer and 
encourage. He should be prepared for 
each meeting of the committee with a list 
of items to be discussed, decisions to be 
reached, work to be assigned and reports 
due. He will need skill, tact, courage, and 
a gavel to keep the discussion in line. 
A high standard set at the first meeting 
will mean smoother sailing later on. A 
committee will function if the chairman 
believes in the job, for his enthusiasm and 
conviction will infect even the most apa- 
thetic. 
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for old, new, and good 


(but not monkey) business 


Each committee member, for his part, 
is to carry out the particular phase of 
the job given him. He is to cooperate 
but not interfere with other members. 
Both chairman and members are to bear 
in mind the good of the whole. This last 
is a necessary admonition because we 
sometimes become so engrossed in gur in- 
dividual task that we magnify it out of 
all proportion, or try to accomplish it by 
means contrary to the spirit of our group. 
Bingo or a punchboard offer quick ways 
to raise money for new choir gowns, but 
a committee that embarks on such a 
scheme has plainly forgotten the spirit of 
the church in which their choir sings. 


Bottlenecks 


Organization workers soon discover 
that “bottlenecks” aren’t confined to 
Washington. Every committee must be on 
its guard. There are certain recognized 
methods for bypassing a bottleneck with- 
out calling names or sending anyone home 
in tears. 

When a president or chairman will 
not delegate authority, fails to assign 
specific responsibilities to others, or is 
proving incompetent and dilatory, his 
appointees may by common consent pre- 
sent a polite but wholesale resignation on 
the grounds that a committee with noth- 
ing to do has no reason for existence. 
Such action will usually awake the 
“bottleneck” to a better sense of his 
duties and clear the decks for a new start. 
Another solution may be found in the 
appointment of a capable assistant, or in 
the selection of a tactful “elder states- 
man” to make friendly suggestions. 

When two workers are interfering with 
one another’s tasks, find out the real 
interest of the interferer and give him 
so much to do along that line that he 
won't have time to meddle elsewhere. 

When a person falls down on the job 
the chairman or the president should talk 
with him to discover the reason before 
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condemning him. Seeming inefficiency may 
be due to lack of experience, information, 
or self-confidence and can be overcome 
through counsel and encouragement. 

What constitutes good committee 
manners? 

1. Arrive on time. Open the meeting 
on time. Adjourn promptly. 

2. Stick to the business on hand. Any 
talk away from the point is out of 
order. This includes golf scores and 
favorite recipes! 

3. Use time in proportion to the im- 
portance of the business under discus- 
sion. Take a man worth $30 an hour at 
the office; pen him up for an entire eve- 
ning with a committee trying to decide 
whether the $4.50 allocated to decorating 
the Sunday school parlor should be spent 
to make the walls baby pink or robin’s- 
egg blue, and you have a man resolved 
never to be on another church committee. 

4. A committee is no place to grind 
your personal axe. Misplaced motives are 
soon recognized. 

5. A committee is not the place to 
indulge in jealousies or exhibitionism. 
If you want recognition—and who doesn’t? 
—do each job cheerfully, promptly, and 
intelligently. So rare are these qualities 
that for anyone combining all three it is 
only a couple of jumps from the dishwash- 
ing crew to the presidency. 

6. Do not overstep and assume re- 
sponsibilities that belong to others. It 
is the chairman’s place to call meetings 
and to assign duties. On the other hand, 
it is any member’s place to be on guard 
against a would-be dictator. 

7. Remember the woman with green 
gloves and don’t keep jumping up to tell 
“how we did things over in Smithville.” 
If you have a helpful, relevant suggestion, 
say modestly, “Another church I know 
handled it this way.” 

8. Majority rule means not only that 
the majority vote decides the issue, but 
that the minority gracefully accepts the 
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verdict and pitches in to carry out the 
decision. The diplomatic maneuver of a 
Gromyko walking out on the U. N. when 
things don’t go his way strikes us as 
childish, but too many committeemen pull 
a mental “gromyko” when their pet mo- 
tion fails. We think of committees as 
a rather modern nuisance, but even 
Moses had his troubles with majority 
and minority reports when the twelve 
“committeemen” returned from spying 
out the land! 

9. Never fail to express appreciation 
for someone’s else good work. These 
little words are the drops of oil that 
keep the machinery going. 

The president of the whole organiza- 
tion bears a special relationship to com- 
mittees. Under most constitutions he is 
ex officio a member of all committees. 
If he is smart, however, he does not at- 
tend their meetings unless requested or 
unless he has a message for the group. 
In the latter case he says his say and 
departs, leaving the chairman free to op- 
erate on his own. 


President’s Duty 


Upon the president rests the appor- 
tionment of work among the various com- 
mittees so that none is overloaded and 
each has his definite task. If organization 
members are reluctant or unwilling to 
serve, there may be something wrong with 
the way the organization is being run, and 
the executive board would do well to 
examine its practices. 

All committee work involves commit- 
ment in two ways: the task is committed 
to us, and we are committed to the task. 
This is true in all kinds of cooperative 
endeavor, but true with a larger meaning 
for us who serve on church committees. 
Every phase of our work is related in 
some way to the Kingdom of God. For so 
great a cause, we can afford to go the sec- 
ond mile, knowing that we serve not the 
chairman, but the Lord Christ himself. 
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How Shall We Pray? 


Can we 


what we want 


if we 


in Christ’s Name? 


get 


Maden deb 


By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 





First in a series of three articles on prayer 


Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do.—John 14:13. 


FPFVHAT SENTENCE certainly sounds like 
| yore? businessmen call ‘a firm offer,” 
an explicit promise. If we are to bank on 
the “promises of Holy Scripture,” then 
surely we can bank on that. 

I remember, as a boy of fifteen, bank- 
ing on it. I wanted to pass an examination. 
I had had 4 religious upbringing. I read 
the words o. our text through carefully. 
They seemed too good to be true. But 
there they were, definite and apparently 
unambiguous. “Whatsoever!” Surely ma- 
triculation could be included. You had 
only to add the magic formula “in the 
name of Jesus,” and the thing was done! 
I very badly wanted to pass that examina- 
tion, and I had worked hard for it. So, 
on the night before it began, I reminded 
God that Christ had promised, in his 
sacred word, that whatsoever we asked in 
his name we should have. I failed. What 
was worse, though I didn’t think so at the 
time, I lost a good deal of faith. It didn’t 
seem fair. What is the good of scripture 
promises if they let you down just when 
you want them most? The lamp flickered 
that time. The light almost went out. 

I know now that so far from being too 
good to be true, the words, as they stand 
without intelligent interpretation, are not 
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good enough to be true. Prayer would be 
like putting a coin in the slot and pulling 
out the bar of chocolate. And God couldn't 
run his universe at all if that were true. 
We should make an enormous mess of his 
world. Prayer for a quiet mind in the 
examination would have been answered. 
Prayer for the magical supply of knowl- 
edge I had not acquired and skill that I 
did not possess—prayer for an unethical 
advantage over other boys—was denied. I 
worked harder the next year and passed. 
Then in my heart I told God I could do 
without his promises. I could do things by 
myself. It took me years to realize that 
when a man talks of his own powers, he 
really means those God has lent him. But 
the whole difficulty opens up some im- 
portant religious truths, and I am writing 
these words in the hope of being able to 
pass on to others certain clues about the 
way God deals with us, because those 
clues have been of help to me. 

What, then, are we to make of these 
words? ... 

The word name in the New Testament 
so frequently means power. When the 
disciples went out in the name of Jesus, 
they went out in the power of Jesus. That 


This article has been condensed from the book 
“When the Lamp Flickers” by Leslie D. Weather- 
head. Reprinted with permission from Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


idea should be kept in mind because 
throughout the Bible, and in Eastern life 
even now, it continually crops up. 

Knowing a person’s name is thought to 
give one power over that person. “Tell 
me thy name,” says Jacob to the angel, 
but though the angel knows Jacob’s name 
(—has power over him), Jacob never 
learns the angel’s name. “What is thy 
name?’ says Jesus to the mental patient 
who lived among the tombs. “My name is 
Legion,” says the patient. When the latter 
was asked the question, he would know 
Jesus was seeking power over him, and in 
replying the patient would signify his 
willingness for Jesus to have that power... 

When we say of God, “Thy name be 
praised,” we mean “Thy power be praised.” 
“Great is thy name” means “great is thy 
power.”” Egyptian charms and magical in- 
cantations have been discovered contain- 
ing the name “Jesus” to be repeated many 
times. The name spelled power. 

Now, with all this in our minds, can we 
translate our text again: ““Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my power, that will I do”?... 
If you say, “Well, God can do everything. 
Everything is within his power,” I must 
make a reply that to some may seem like 
splitting hairs, but I think it most im- 
portant. 

We are never to think of God’s power 
in terms of what he could conceivably do 
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by the exercise of what we may call sheer 
omnipotence which crushes all obstacles 
in its path. In a sense I suppose God 
could do anything that was not self-contra- 
dictory—like making a square circle. We 
are always to think of God’s power in 
terms of his purpose. If what he did by 
sheer omnipotence defeated his purpose, 
then, however startling and impressive, it 
would be an expression of weakness, not 
of power. 


What Is Power? 


Indeed, I think a good definition of 
power is “ability to achieve purpose.”’ This 
applies to the power of a gun. or a drug, or 
an engine, or an argument, or even a ser- 
mon. Does it achieve its end? Does it 
fulfill its purpose? 

Let us try to realize that God’s power is 
not put forward to get certain things done, 
but to get them done in a certain way, and 
with certain results in the lives of those 
who do them. ‘ 

We can see this clearly in simple hu- 
man illustrations. My purpose in doing 
a crossword puzzle is not to fill in certain 
words. I could fill them in easily by wait- 
ing for tomorrow morning’s paper. Filling 
them in without the answers is harder but 
much more satisfying, for it calls out re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity, and discipline 
which by the easier way would find no 
self-expression. How much like life is 
that! God knows all the answers to our 
puzzles and so many he won't tell! We 
call him hard and cruel and wonder 
whether he exists. But finding out the 
answers does something for us that would 
not be done if he told us the answers. 

Football games are not played to get a 
ball across a goal, but to get it there under 
certain conditions, in a certain way, with 
certain results in the lives of those con- 
cerned. How like life that is, too! Power 
to get the ball across the goal is to be 
interpreted in terms of purposes and only 
makes sense in the light of those pur- 
poses. 

Let me take a more serious illustration 
from a book by the late Lily Dougall. A 
woman who had been ill was adored by her 
husband to the point of foolishness. Dur- 
ing her convalescence he carried her from 
one room to another, and on sunny, warm 
days he carried her to the orchard and 
back again. At last the doctor determined 
to interfere. “If you go on doing this.” 
he said, “she will never walk again. She 
so likes being fussed over that she won't 
try to walk, and her muscles will atrophy.” 
The husband saw the point. Subsequently 
he had to watch her walk, tremblingly and 
stumblingly. He even had to let her fall. 
It would have been so easy to have rushed 
to her aid. It would have looked like an 
expression of power. It is just what we 
want God to do, blame him for not doing, 
and doubt him because he does not do. 


Be: IF THE HUSBAND had intervened, it 
would have defeated his purpose and 
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therefore been an expression of weakness 
and not of power. It was costly to hold 
back and to refrain, but that noninterven- 
tion was power. So God, who no doubt 
could rush in and act in the way we want, 
must not do so, for to do so would defeat 
his purpose. It would leave undeveloped 
some of the loveliest things in human na- 
ture which spiritually get us far nearer to 
our goal of perfection than any interven- 
tion could. Action which defeats purpose 
is weakness. Power is the ability to ful- 
fill purpose. No one knows what it cost 
God to refrain from intervention when 
wicked men put his beloved Son to death. 
But the restraint was not weakness. The 
Cross was called the power of God unto 
salvation. 

So now can we write down this puzzling 
text again? “Whatsoever ye shall ask 
that is in harmony with my purpose, that 
will I do.” And God will do it in that 
ccoperation with us which prayer always 
involves. . .. 

That precious cooperation with him is 
the richest promise in our text. What God 
wants us to have, Christ will help us to 
win. “Whatever God hath ordained,” 
said Mohammed, “can be attained only by 


Let us try to realize that 
God’s power is not put for- 
ward to get certain things 
done, but to get them done 
in a certain way, and with 
certain results in the lives 


of those who do them. 


striving.” And it is having Christ with 
us that gives us confidence to pray at all. 

My mind goes back to days when my 
daughter was a little girl. When we went 
together into strange scenes, and especial- 
ly strange company, how tightly she would 
hold my hand and cling to me until she 
felt at home! So I think Paul uses the 
phrase he loved so much, “through Christ 
Jesus,” “in Christ Jesus.” Christ had 
opened up a new world and called him into 
splendid, but terrifying, experiences, 
taught him to believe daring things and to 
ask incredible things for himself. .. . 

Now that we have cleared the ground 
concerning the meaning of the words of 
this difficult text, let me say four things 
which may clear matters up for those who, 
in deep dejection, wonder why God doesn’t 
give them that for which they ask in sin- 
cere prayer. 

1. God couldn't give us what we really 
want if he gave us what we think we want. 


After all, we are like very little children 
before God. Jesus encouraged us to use 
the key which this smile provides, when 
we could not understand God’s ways with 
us. “If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children: how 
much more shall your heavenly Father . . .” 

Let us imagine that you ask your little 
boy what he wants to be, and that when 
he says “an engineer” you close with him 
and give him his heart’s desire. Engineers 
are splendid people and most important 
helpers of the community, but seven years 
of age is not mature enough for a person 
to make up his mind to join their ranks. 
How grateful your boy is now that, when 
he asked to be an engineer, you did not 
close down all other jobs but the one he 
asked for! 

I write these words during a time of 
illness. I want to be well. I pray for 
health. Surely health is God’s purpose. 
Surely I can claim the promise here. 
Surely I can do God’s own work better if 
{ am well. Surely my wife should be 
relieved of her constant anxiety over my 
recurring bouts of illness. 


Bor SUPPOSE this is an examination in 
the school of life, and suppose I am try- 
ing to evade it instead of passing it. Sup- 
pose passing it will qualify me to help 
others pass it. Suppose it would be favorit- 
ism or magic or weakness to let me out of 
this net that hampers me so often, a net of 
man’s weaving perhaps and not God’s at 
all. Still I can get comfort and strength 
from our text: “Whatsoever ye shall ask. 
if it is in harmony with my purposes, I 
will show you how to cooperate with me, 
so that together we may win it.” One day 
we shall thank God for his refusal to an- 
sWer our prayers, just as a typhoid patient 
on recovering might well thank a doctor 
or nurse for refusing to give him food. 
Yet he wanted food, argued that one must 
eat, felt affronted and irritated at the re- 
fusal. With Tagore one day we shall say 
to God, “Thou didst save me by Thy hard 
refusals.” 
Cooperation With God 

2. The second thing we may say Is this: 
God doesn’t give us what we want until 
we find the relevant way of cooperating 
with him, 

The best illustration I know is that of 
Sir Ronald Ross. He was a religious man 
and prayed so hard that God would help 
him fight malarial fever. For years his 
prayer seemed unanswered. He wrote: 

I pace and pace, and think and think, 

and take 
The fever’d hands, and note down all 
I see, 

That some dim distant light may huply 

break. 

The painful faces ask, Can we not cure? 
We answer, No, not yet; we seek the 
laws. 

O God, reveal through all this thing ob- 

secure 
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HOW SHALL WE PRAY? 


The unseen, small, but million-mur- 
dering cause. 


Then, after much toil, research was suc- 
cessful, and he wrote again. 


This day relenting God 
Hath placed within my hand 
A wondrous thing; and God 
Be praised. At His command, 


Seeking His secret deeds 

With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 

O million-murdering Death. 


I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save 

O Death, where is thy sting? 
Thy victory, O Grave? 


If a man has a leg blown off, the rele- 
vant way of cooperating with God, in my 
opinion, is not to pray that he may grow 
another one, but to get him an artificial 
limb. Obvious, you say. But perhaps you 
yourself need not prayer, but a new form 
of treatment, or a holiday, or a friend, or 
a task that makes you serve others, or 
even just sheer courage to go forward. 
“Wherefore criest thou unto me?” saith 
the Lord. “Speak unto the children of 

that they go forward.” 
But immediately let a third thing be 
said: God often could not fulfill his pur- 
pose for the individual without defeating 
his plan for the whole human family. 

It may well be—and I believe always is 


Israel, 


| —God’s final purpose to deliver his chil- 


suffering. Suffering is evil. 
God does not need evil before he can 
accomplish his good. When good is born 
of suffering, it is because God brings his 
good out of our evil. Jesus regarded suf- 
fering as evil and therefore fought it. Of 
he said, “This woman 

whom Satan hath bound.” But maybe God 
cannot show you the way to health be- 
cause he is waiting for the human family. 
and within it scientists, trained as you are 
not, to discover the remedy. I wonder 
how mi iny few ases could be cured, or pre- 
human family used all its 
resources to combat them. But God will 
not show favoritism to the individual in a 
way which would divert the human family 
from using its resources to cure and to 


dren from 


one sullerer 


prevent illness. . . . 

A frantic woman once harassed a sta- 
tion master by asking him to hold up an 
express train because her husband had not 
arrived at the station in time and they 
both wanted to visit their dying son. He 
had the power to hold the train up, but 
he refused. “I must not answer your 
prayer,” he said in effect, “and defeat the 
Poems by Sir Ronald Ross, by permission, from 
“Philosophies”, published by John Murray. 


purpose of those who arranged the train to 
suit hundreds who depend on its running 
on time.” 

Maybe in one of a hundred ways we 
pray to God for something which he must 
not grant to one because of his purpose for 
the many. ... 

4. The last point I would make is that 
God never refuses to respond to our pray- 
ers. Often, for reasons some of which we 
have seen, he must not respond in the way 
we wish, but it is incredible that there can 
be such a thing as prayer to which God 
makes no response at all. “God may not 
answer prayers,” someone has said, “but 
he always answers people.” God is not a 
store which you may ring up, and on not 
getting just what you ordered, trade else- 
where, though that is the way God is often 
treated. After all, the great saints of both 
Old and New Testaments did not get what 
they asked. Moses asked to lead his peo- 
ple into the promised land, but though he 
saw it he never entered it. Paul prayed 
for some handicap, which he called 
thorn in the flesh,” “a messenger of Sa- 
tan,” to be removed. He prayed repeat- 


edly about it. That is what the word 
“thrice” means. 
Surely it was the purpose of God to 


remove it and let his servant Paul serve 
him without handicap. He could surely do 
so much more good in the world. . . 

Yet Paul the man was answered, and 
here is the answer he received. “He (the 
Lord) told me, ‘It is enough for you to 
have my grace: it is in weakness that my 
power is fully felt.” “So,” Paul says, “I 
am proud to boast of all my weakness, and 
thus to have the power of Christ resting 
on my life.” 

We are very little boys. We ask God 
for the wrong things. We want magic and 
favoritism. We want things as individuals 
that must wait on the family of all man- 
kind. We want things that would make 
impossible our highest good. We _ want 
God to make us this and that without any 
effort of our own. We want him to give 
us what we think we want, and we cannot 
tolerate his slow, patient ways with us 
that he may give us what he wants and 
should want if we could see 
farther ahead. We often ask for what is 
ours already and only needs taking. We 
struggle all our lives to get our hands on 
“treasures” which we only have to leave 
behind. 

We fight and strive and grab and hurt 
others to possess things, and when we get 
them we think God has at last answered 
our prayers, and never know how he must 
smile in loving solicitude when we dis- 
cover that their possession leaves our 
hearts empty and unhappy and angry at 
our own disquietude. We ask for what 
can be ours only if we are willing to work 
with him and find the relevant way of 
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cooperation. Perhaps we shall grow up 
one day and say “give me” less and ‘make 
me” more, and “show me thy glory” most 
of all. For that is all that matters. In his 
glory is our and certainly 
nothing else matters, either for him or for 
us. 

Yet, little children though we be, un- 
able to ask wisely, seizing on half-under- 
stood promises, as I did when 1 was a 
child, sobbing ourselves to sleep because 
the answer seems so long delayed or never 
to come at all, God cannot possibly make 
no response, and our prayer cannot be 
wasted if it draws us to him and helps us 
to know him better. 

If your little child asked you for the 
silliest thing you can imagine, a thing that 
would do him untold harm, you would not 
avert your face, look the other way, pass 
him over in dead and unresponsive si- 
lence. No one worthy of the name “‘fa- 
ther” could do that. You would most 
probably gather him in your arms and kiss 
away his tears, and do so with a warmth 
the greater in that you could not grant his 
desire. And Jesus taught us to call God 
“Father.” On the Cross, with many a 
petition of his own ungranted, Jesus 
called him “Father.” 

I will never believe that God is not 
greater and more loving than any human 
father, though I am ready enough to admit 
how hard, and often impossible, it is to 
see where he is leading his world and our- 
Nor will I accept any limitations 
of his power except his own. Nothing can 
be true of him in terms of power which 
would contradict his nature in terms of 
love, holiness, and utter wisdom. 


blessedness, 


selves. 


God’s Response 


We could bear having our prayers un- 
answered. We could not bear the thought 
that there is no response to the longing 
which prompts us to pray. Rather may 
death come soon in any manner which is 
certain, that we may rest at last from 
futile desire in a mad universe, where 
passionate longing is a mockery, and life 
as meaningless as a nightmare and as 
empty and hollow and unsatisfying as a 
dream. 

But this cannot be. For God has made 
a response that goes on sounding in men’s 
ears forever: a Word made flesh. God 
himself in loving, human form. With us 
once and for all in history, and with us in 
his Spirit day by day. He is the reality 
behind all men’s longing. He is the cer- 
tainty all men are seeking. He is the an- 
swer to all men’s prayers. 

Lo, amid the press, 

The whirl, the hum, the 

my a lay, 

I feel Thy garment’s sweep, 

Thy seamless dress; 

And, close beside my work and weari- 

ness, 


Discern Thy 


pressure of 


gracious form. 
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Do not pay your subscription today. Your church will forward 
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Why a DOUBLE Pledge Card? 


The double pledge card reproduced 
above is supplied to churches free of 
charge by the Every Member Canvass De- 
partment of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. 

Canvassers will use the top portion, as 
always, to record the pledge of a family 
to give “. . . for the work of my Church at 
home and abroad.” The bottom portion 
provides space upon which the same fam- 
ily may enter a charge subscription to 
Presbyterian Life; the bill to be sent from 
the magazine office two months after the 
Canvass. 

Like all individual subscriptions, this 
costs two dollars per year. 

The bottom half of the pledge card is 
provided this year for the use of churches 
not yet enrolled in the Every Home Plan 
for Presbyterian Life. 

Under the terms of the Every Home 
Plan, a church enrolls all its contributing 
resident families and pays one dollar per 
family per year so that the entire congre- 
gation receives Presbyterian Life. The 
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General Assembly has urged each church 
to speed adoption of the Every Home 
Plan, indicating that this comprehensive 
plan of circulation is the ideal. 

Hundreds of churches have already en- 
rolled. When this issue went to press, 
there were 59,609 Presbyterian families 
receiving Presbyterian Life in this way— 
their churches providing the one dollar 
annual payments. 

Hundreds of other churches have 
adopted the Every Home Plan and are 
preparing their lists of family names and 
addresses so that Presbyterian Life may 
be delivered to the homes of the people 
soon. 

Other churches have adopted the Every 
Home Plan, stipulating that delivery of 
the magazine will begin with the first issue 
in January, 1951. 

But the General Assembly has urged 
every church to become an Every Home 
Plan church. Eventually, there may be 
hardly a congregation not in the Plan. 
Your church is probably one of those 


which will sooner or later enroll every 
family and guarantee delivery of the 
church magazine to every home. 

If there is to be a short or long delay 
before your church enrolls every family, 
there will be muny families who deserve 
the opportunity to subscribe individually 
—to assure themselves that they will have 
“the good news about the good cause” 
right away. 

And, when the church does enter the 
Every Home Plan, money invested in an 
individual subscription won’t be wasted. 
Each such subscriber will receive a credit 
for the unused portion of his subscription. 
The credit memo may be redeemed in 
cash or used to help pay the Every Home 
Plan fee for the whole church. 

To subscribe to Presbyterian Life at 
Every Member Canvass time is to get the 
best in religious journalism for only $2.00 
a year. To enroll in the Every Home Plan 
is even better: it costs half as much per 
subscription; it means Presbyterian Life 
for everybody in the Church. . 
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China Christian Colleges 
Open Despite Adversities 


The doors of China’s Christian colleges 
are still open after a year and a half of 
Communist party control of the national 
government. So reports the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, American head- 
quarters for twelve mission-supported in- 
stitutions of high learning located in Com- 
munist China. 

Despite government restrictions, 
severe economic conditions which force a 
Spartan manner of life for many students, 
and competition with government-sup- 
ported institutions, the colleges are defi- 
nitely in business and “continuing that 
type of Christian education and Christian 
witness for which they have been noted,” 
the Board states in its annual report. 

Contact with the colleges has been main- 
tained. Cable and airmail communication 
has been regular and usually prompt and 
the transfer of funds has continued with- 
out interruption. 

But the movement of personnel has 
been restricted. Fewer Chinese staff mem- 
bers have gone abroad for study, and it has 
not been possible to send replacements for 
Western personnel who have had to leave 
the colleges. 

The number of Western faculty and 
staff members has decreased considerably 
in most cases for reasons of health or re- 
tirement. About 120 individuals appointed 
by boards in Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States are on the college staffs. 
In the fall of 1948 there were about 200. 

Those who have remained in 
China, the report states, have generally 
found themselves increasingly separated 
from administrative affairs. “The trend 
indicates that missionary members of the 
college staffs continue to be welcome but 
for their contribution in the classroom 
and home rather than in administrative 
councils.” 

Enrollment in the colleges has decreased 
steadily in the last two years. In the fall of 
1948 there were 11,102 students registered. 
In the spring of 1949 registration dropped 
to 10,023. Last fall 9,549 were enrolled. 
Last spring the figure had dropped to 
8,705. “Even more families than hereto- 
fore are finding it impossible to support 
children in private colleges,” the Board 
said, adding “that short-term institutions 
and courses and the lure of immediate 
service also tend to affect enrollment.” 

Academic freedom still survives, the re- 
port states, “though with varying degrees 
of vitality in different institutions. Schol- 
arly research has often been guided into 
what are considered useful and safe lines.” 
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The academic emphasis is on applied 
sciences and other immediately useful 
courses instead of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. 

Freedom of religion also exists. “Aside 
from the pressures exerted on individuals 
by non-Christian fellows and by the god- 
less ideology of the new regime, there has 
been no attack on or restriction of the 
Christian faith, and from all institutions 
have come reports not only of a con- 
tinuance but often of an intensification 
of Christian group activities. Voluntary 
courses in religion are permitted and 
elected, and Bible classes and fellowship 
groups are more popular than ever.” 

The colleges include Cheeloo, Fukien, 
Ginling, Hangchow, Huachung, Hwa Nan, 
Lingnan, Nanking, St. John’s Soochow, 
West China, and Yenching. 


Church Youth Groups 
Grow in Eastern Germany 

Interest in church youth groups is grow- 
ing in the Eastern zone of Germany, de- 
spite government efforts to discourage 
them. 

That is the news brought from Germany 
by twenty-two-year-old Walter Boeckh, 
Protestant youth leader in Berlin, who is 
traveling in the United States this fall to 
observe the American Christian education 
program. 

Bible study is permitted, but recreation 
and open discussion are forbidden in 
church youth groups in many parts of the 
Eastern zone, Walter says. “The Commu- 
nists think that young people will lose in- 
terest in the church if no recreation is al- 
lowed. They think the Bible is a dull, 
harmless old book. But more young people 
belong to church youth groups than to any 
other youth organization. The young peo- 
ple come nevertheless because they are in- 
terested in Bible study.” 

A senior in the Union Seminary in Ber- 
lin, Walter works in the office of the youth 
director of the United Church. He coun- 
sels youth groups in both sectors in Berlin 
and helps set up youth groups in the East- 
ern sector. 

Two kinds of youth work are going 
on in the German city. “We have religious 
instruction after school hours, which is 
given two hours a week by the church. Un- 
til the time of the Nazis, religious instruc- 
tion was given by state-paid teachers as 
part of the school curriculum, and was 
sometimes very poor. This was stopped by 
the Nazis, and the church had to take over 
the job outside of school time. So what 
seemed a disadvantage became a good 
thing for the church.” 

Youth groups also meet each week in 
the evening. The young people study the 
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history and message of the Bible, and, 
where permitted, have recreation and open 
discussions of great books. 

The greatest problem for German young 
people is unemployment. “There are too 
few places to work. Many of the factories 
have been dismantled, or were destroyed 
during the war. This is a great problem for 
us. When Marshall Plan aid stops, it w'll 
be worse.” 

Another problem is the great number of 
refugee young people who have entered 
the Western zone from Eastern Germany. 

To help the young people, a Young 
Adult Council has been organized in Ber- 
lin with representatives of Catholic, So- 
cialist, Labor, Democratic, and Protestant 
youth. Walter is the Protestant youth rep- 
resentative. The Council works on youth 
problems and coordinates the large sum- 
mer camping program which the different 
youth organizations sponsor. It distributes 
food and equipment from Care and the 
government among the camps. 

The Youth Department of the United 
Church is also working on the problem of 
unemployment and overcrowding, and 
helps the young people to find jobs. 


Church Youth Movement 
Appoints New Head 


The United Christian Youth Movement 
has a new head. He is the Reverend A. 
Wilson Cheek, former director of youth 
work for the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Mr. Cheek succeeds Dr. Isaac K. 
Beckes, who resigned last spring to be- 
come president of Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Indiana. 

As executive secretary of the national 
interdenominational youth agency, Mr. 
Cheek will direct the youth program for 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation. Forty denominations, thirty-four 
state youth councils, and sixteen national 
youth agencies participate in the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 


Bias in Higher Schools 
On Decline in New York 


New York, one of the first states to 
legislate against discriminatory practices 
in college and university admissions, has 
found instances of bias on the decline 
since passage of its Education Practices 


Act of 1948. 


Last month the State Board of Regents 
reported the improved situation after a 
state-wide survey of the opinions of high 


| school principals. Only six per cent of the 


principals said they believed that their 
graduates experienced discrimination based 
on race or religion. In a similar survey in 
1946, eighteen per cent reported discrimi- 
nation. One hundred and twenty-nine prin- 





cipals said they thought there were fewer 
instances of bias since passage of the act. 

Questionnaires were also sent to the 
1949 graduates of fifty-two high schools 
whose principals had reported they sus- 
pected discriminatory practices by col- 
leges. According to the Regents’ report, 
the returns confirmed the opinion of the 
principals that there had been marked im- 
provement in the situation between 1946 
and 1949, 


Greenport Teenagers Aid 
Italian Cave-dwellers 


Eight teenagers aided a thousand home- 
less Italian cave-dwellers this summer. The 
young people are members of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Greenport, New 
York. 

Aroused by a letter from Dr. Arthur 
Limouze, retired promotion head of the 
Presbyterian Church. describing the pov- 
erty and physical needs of a community of 
people living in the old quarry caves of 
Naples, the young people went out them- 
selves and rang doorbells around town col- 
lecting clothing for the Italians. 

Neither the young people nor the com- 
munity had ever participated in a clothing 
drive before. But at the end of a day of 
door-to-door canvassing, the young people 
had collected 1141 pounds of clothing 
from Greenport families. 

A Methodist Church member trucked 
the clothing to New York without charge. 
There it was shipped by the Congregation- 
al Christian Service Committee under 


Church World Service auspices to Dr. 
Teofile Santi, in Naples. Dr. Santi, a prom- 
inent Naples doctor and son of a Metho- 
dist minister, distributed the clothing. He 
is sponsoring the rehabilitation colony. 











Dorothy Wells and Emma Jean Davis 
peer over mountain of clothing destined 
for homeless cave-dwellers of Naples. 
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By CHAD WALSH 


The fat prizes, dangled like carrots to 
stimulate the writing of outstanding books, 
often disappoint their sponsors, but for 
once the lure has worked. The $7,500 
offered by Abingdon-Cokesbury goes to 
Roland Bainton, whose Here 7 Stand is 
surely deserving of as large a prize as any 
publisher is prepared to pay. No more 
honest and gripping life of Martin Luther 
is ever likely to be written than Dr. Bain- 
ton’s book. 

A heavy volume of 422 pages, and a 
bargain at $4.75, the work is the best in- 
troduction for anyone who wants a thor- 
ough study of the most titanic figure of 
the religious and social revolution called 
the Reformation. Dr. Bainton holds the 
reader’s attention from beginning to end 
without any cheap tricks. He does not in- 
vent imaginary conversations; he does 
not try to record Luther’s unrecorded 
thoughts. He has no axe to grind—his aim 
is neither to vilify nor to whitewash. He 
writes as an honest and quietly erudite 
scholar (the bibliography at the end is 
nine pages of small type) who knows his 
subject so thoroughly that he can express 
himself simply and clearly. He lets the 
record speak for itself—we see Luther in 
all his humaneness and greatness against 
a background of events which would have 
dwarfed a lesser figure. 

I shall not try here to summarize the 
life story of Luther. Dr. Bainton’s book 
is almost a must for a thoughtful Prot- 


“Here I Stand”: 
The Story of Martin Luther 


estant (or non-Protestant for that mat- 
ter), and the story itself is far too com- 
plex for a thumbnail condensation. But 
what I remember most of all is the total 
impression of Luther the man—the tor- 
mented seeker after God who could find 
no peace in the framework of late medi- 
eval Catholicism and who of sheer per- 
sonal necessity had to think and feel his 
way to a more direct approach to God. 

There were, of course, many social 
forces back of Luther’s religious prog- 
ress. Popular resentment over the money 
that was siphoned off to Rome, indigna- 
tion at the immoral lives of the Renais- 
sance popes and many of the clergy, re- 
vulsion against the crude claims of the 
indulgence hawkers, who promised that— 

As soon as the coin in the coffer rings, 

The soul from purgatory springs— 
all these were factors setting the stage 
for a reformation, and there had been 
advance rumblings under Wyclif in Eng- 
land and Hus in Bohemia. But the move- 
ment needed to crystallize around a leader, 
and that leader needed to be a man whose 
mainspring of action was more than mere- 
ly intellectual commitment or a passion 
for social reform. 

The only sort of leader who could have 
given the Reformation its first great im- 
petus had to be someone to whom religion 
was quite literally a matter of life and 
death, salvation and damnation. Luther 
was that man. He sought religious certi- 
tude within the familiar system—he even 
became a monk—but the elaborate net- 




















Weary but still forceful is how Luther looked to his centemporaries in the year 


of his death. This is a drawing by 
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Lucas Cranach, celebrated German artist. 


STORIES 
OF 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Edited by J. EDWARD LANTZ 

Here are eighteen entertaining, 
skillfully written, dramatic tales of 
life today. Modern short stories that 
have appeared since 1948 in secular 
and church magazines . . . showing 
people discovering values to grow by 
and learning to live richly. These are 
not stories with a moral or sermons, 
but rather inspirational entertainment. 


Stories of Christian Living is 
good, short fiction for adults and young 
people . . . fiction that can be read 
aloud . . . fiction that warrants retell- 
ing. 


International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education said about Mr. 
Lantz’s previous best seller, Best Reli- 
gious Stories, “It is hoped that the 
editor will continue to bring forth 
more books like this one.” 


This is the book! $2.50 
AT ALL BOOK STORES 


Associa lion Press 


291 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7 




















TODAY 
IS MINE 


Day by day 





devotional 
readings 
compiled 
and edited 
by Thomas 
Curtis Clark 








@ This book will find a place all its 
own on the shelf of daily de- 
votional books, Its inspiration is 
fresh and of an exceptional quality. 
Each page contains a thought for 
the day, a scriptural passage, a verse 
and a prayer. Thomas Curtis Clark 
is well known as the compiler of 
1000 Quotable Poems and many 
others. 


Nearly 400 pages in extra large format 
at your bookseller $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Church 
and Healing 


by Carl J. Scherzer 


@ What authority does the Church 
have from Christ to deal with the sick? 
In what ways has the Church, through 
the ages, met the challenge of illness? 
This book 1s a comprehensive view of 
the function of religion in the treat- 
ment of the sick, from Biblical times 
to the present $4.00 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Craft 
of Sermon 
lilustration 


yy W. E. Sangster 


@A practical tool-book for sermon 
construction, offering useful categories 
of illustrative material and methods. 
Not a collection of stock anecdotes, 
but a complete guide to finding mate- 
nals, compiling them for future use, and 
effective presentation. $2.50 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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Story + 


AUTHENTICALLY PICTURED IN 
BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR BY 


CONCORDIA FILMSTRIPS 





Complete Children’s 
Worship Service 
The CONCORDIA Film- 
strip, “The Birth of Jesus” 
is accompanied by a 
Guide which, when used 
with the Filmstrip, creates 
e@ complete Children’s 
Worship Service. Extra 
Guides are 7¢ each, 6¢ 
each in lots of 12, of 

$5.00 per hundred. 


Order direct, or through 
your Demoninational 
Book Store or Film Rental 
Library. 3538 $ 
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“THE BIRTH OF JESUS” on CON- 
CORDIA Filmstrip — an accurate new pres- 
entation of genuine appeal to young and old 
alike. Thirty-two full color frames tell the 
whole story beautifully. Expert, detailed re- 
search has gone into costuming, settings and 
characterizations. 


Strip of 32-frames, with Worship Service Guide, 





Only $5.00 


| Ms 
Audio-Visual 4ids Service 
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MARTIN LUTHER— 


work of transactions that the Church 
offered between man and God proved for 
him more a hindrance than an aid. To in- 
voke the saints brought him no assurance 
that his words reached God: absolution 
from a priest did not rid him of his sense 
of being alienated from God. 


Luther’s Faith 


Luther was a highly intelligent man 
though not with the razor-sharp and sys- 
tematic mind of a Calvin. His theology 
was built up step by step. as his own needs 
or the practices of Romanism compelled 
him to formulate his thinking. To the end 
of his life he based his faith on a handful 
of simple premises, of which the most im- 
portant were probably “justification by 
faith” and the Bible as the supreme 
source of authority. Many questions he 
willingly left dangling in the air. Indeed. 
one of his greatest fears was that a new 
kind of dogmatic legalism might arise to 
replace the medieval variety. 

A conservative by nature. Luther moved 
slowly in his theological development. To 
many of the more radical reformers, he 
scemed inconsistent. Visitors from Swit- 
zerland complained that Lutheran churches 
maintained many bits of Romish pomp 
such as elaborate ritual complete with 
genuilections. But these were secondary 
details to Luther. who was content to let 
each town or each parish suit itself so 
long as the main principles of the Refor- 
mation were maintained. One of the most 
important unresolved questions in his own 
mind was whether the Church should be 
restricted to the small number of genu- 
inely committed Christians or whether it 
should embrace the entire population, 
lukewarm or red-hot. The force of events 
made him decide on the second alterna- 
tive. though not without misgivings. 

History also compelled Luther to play 
a prominent role outside the strictly re- 
ligious sphere (after all, this artificial 
distinction was not commonly made in 
his time). As Dr. Bainton shows, the 
great reformer appears to less advantage 
here than elsewhere. The truth was that 
he was interested in religion and almost 
nothing but religion. One's relation with 
God was to him so overwhelmingly im- 
portant that economic and political ques- 
tions were distractions from the main 
business of life. He joyfully slaved over 
his magnificent translation of the Bible 
and spent many hours composing hymns. 
but when the peasants showed signs of 
staging an insurrection he failed to make 
more than nominal efforts to case the 
situation. His innate conservatism blind- 
ed him to the underlying reasons for the 
unrest, and at the last he had little ad- 
vice to offer except his suggestion to the 
nobility that they should kill the insur- 
gents on a grand scale. He was also harsh 
toward the Anabaptists and the Jews, and 
he could be sufficiently confused to con- 
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done bigamy on the part of a certain 
nobleman who came to him for moral ad- 
vice. 

In his blindspots Luther was no worse 
than most of his contemporaries. Only 
his sheer religious depth and intensity 
makes the blemishes stand out. But per- 
haps it is just as well that the main pio- 
neer of Protestantism was not a saint. He 
was human, very human indeed, and his 
teachings spread not because of his sanc- 
tity but because of their own inner plau- 
sibility. 

Once Martin Luther lived, the world 
could never be the same again. Even the 
Roman Catholic Church was more pro- 
foundly affected by him than by any 
Catholic of his time. Jolted by the Ref- 
ormation, the Catholics undertook a thor- 
ough housecleaning—the Counter Ref- 
ormation—which eliminated the grosser 
abuses and restored moral decency to the 
papacy. Some of the dogmatic rigidity 
of modern Catholicism is also indirectly 
the work of Luther, since the Council of 
Trent (a reaction to the Reformation) 
had as one of its purposes the attempt 
to define more sharply the teachings of 
the Roman Church. 

For the Protestant world, Luther left so 
rich a legacy that one cannot state it 
briefly. But most of all, he left the legacy 
of direct contact with God. However 
much Protestantism may have subdivided 
and argued over other points, this em- 
phasis has never been lost—that no 
framework, however desirable it may be 
in many ways, can be permitted to reach 
the point where it blocks or impedes the 
direct approach of the naked soul to God. 
He was no saint, he was not the greatest 
of theologians, he was stubbornly medi- 
eval in many ways—but he speaks to us 
today as distinctly as ever. He speaks as 
a liberator and as one of the mighty shap- 
ers of the world we live in. 























Snowden-Douglass 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS for 1951 


By Earl L. Douglass, D. D. 


The outstanding commentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons appears again for the thirtieth successive year in its most 


useful form. 


Here are concise expositions on Biblical passages, bringing all the 
wealth of Dr. Douglass’ profound theological knowledge to the 


reader in clear, illuminating prose. 


Here are Hints to Teachers, suggestions for catching and holding 
the interest of a class, for stimulating discussions, and for applying 
the lessons to the practical everyday problems of class members. 

Book lists are included, suggesting reading to supplement the main 
emphasis of each lesson, and which form an excellent nucleus for a 


church or personal library. 


A splendid introduction by Andrew W. Blackwood, Professor of 
Biblical Homiletics at Temple University, shows the most efficient 
way to use this commentary in every aspect of Sunday School teach- 


ing. 


This commentary is invaluable to any minister or teacher essaying 
to bring the great truths of the Bible to a congregation or class. $2.50 


at your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 





New York 11, New York 





























Drawing of a church service exemplified 
the second verse of the Lord’s Prayer 
in classic catechism that Luther wrote. 


Octoser 28, 1950 








Covering the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons 


Broadman 
Comments 


[ol 


by 
R. Paul Caudill 





$2.00 


@ Each lesson in Broadman Com- 
ments includes the presentation of 
the Bible material, notes on the 
lesson passage, lesson interpretation, 
lesson outline, and lessons in life. 
A book for purposeful Bible study 
and for more constructive teaching. 
Teachers, class members, preachers— 
all will find practical and satisfying 
help in Broadman Comments. 


Broadman Comments Ranks at the 
Top of Expositions on the Sunday 
School Lessons. 


at Your Bookseller 
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Daily 
Readings 
That Lead 
You to 
Radiant 


Joy 


‘Living 


joyously 


By KIRBY PAGE 


HOUGHTS of inspiration for joyous 

living everyday in the year—a Bible 
reading, a prayer, a stimulating article 
by Dr. Page or such other prominent 
religious writers as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Albert Schweitzer, E. Stanley 
Jones, and others. Here is a book for 
family or private devotions, far minis- 
ters or clubs—a treasure house of prayer 
that leads to true happiness through 
communion with God and man. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & CO., New York 16 

















WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





“Sunset Boulevard” — 


Tragic Outcome of Self-Worship 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


peor Boucevarp (Paramount), fea- 
turing Gloria Swanson and Eric von 
Stroheim and such notables as Hedda 
Hopper and Cecil B. de Mille playing 
themselves, has cut quite a swath in New 
York at the Radio City Music Hall, big- 
gest movie house in town. It’s all about 
Norma Desmond, queen of the silent pic- 
tures of twenty-five years ago, who lives 
with her faithful butler on Sunset Boule- 
vard in a big old mausoleum of a house, 
reminiscent of the days of her triumph. 

Norma Desmond (Gloria Swanson) bit- 
terly resents the passing of silent films. 
To her, the advent of sound motion pic- 
tures marked the disappearance of great 
acting from the screen. It resulted in 
the pawning off of a cheap and shoddy 
substitute on the helpless, frustrated pub- 
lic. Quite by accident, into her menage 
of yesteryear, comes Joe (William Hol- 
den), a young Hollywood writer who is 
broke and ready to quit. But Norma has 
other ideas, and the web begins to spin 
around poor Joe as she imperiously sets 


out to prove that she is still “the great- 
est of them all.” 

The cast and acting are first-class. 
Gloria Swanson carries off the role of 
Norma Desmond with eclat. The se- 
quences recreating scenes from the era 
of pantomime are particularly good. 
There is enough content of the “inside 
Hollywood” character to gratify the seem- 
ingly insatiable desire of the public for 
more of the same. There’s even a murder 
—a little something for everybody. 

What intrigued me most about this pic- 
ture was the reported reaction of a young 
European, a Dutch girl who was active 
in the Christian underground during the 
war and who came here this summer to 
attend the Toronto Conference of the 
World Council of Christian Education. 
She was very excited about the picture, 
not because of the actors or the acting, 
but because to her it was a perfect de- 
piction of the tragic outcome of self- 
worship. Norma Desmond and Adolf 
Hitler, she said, suffered from the same 
malady. They both deified themselves. In 
the end they destroyed all who came near 
them. Sunset Boulevard she considered a 





Rolls Royce helps ex-movie star (Gloria Swanson) pretend she isn’t a has-been. 
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much better film to serve the purposes 
of the church than Second Chance. “If 
I were living in America,” she said, “I 
would urge all the church people to see 
this picture, and I would have them dis- 
cuss what happens to the souls of peovle 
when they get like this.” I was reminded 
of one of Cecil B. de Mille’s lines, “It’s 
a terrible thing what fourteen press 
agents can do to the human soul.” 

Maybe it isn’t such a bad idea: to urge 
people to see a picture like Sunset Boule- 
vard and then to discuss what it means 
for all of us in terms of everyday living. 
They’re doing that in France. An organ- 
ization called Sercinev (Evangelical Film 
Service) rents a theatre and advertises an 
entertainment film with provocative con- 
tent (e.g. Reve de Noel, L’Idiot, Le Singe, 
etc.), and after the showing an experi- 
enced forum leader starts a discussion. 
The discussion affords him an opportuni- 
ty to set forth a Christian viewpoint, one 
which he is prepared to advance and to 
defend with some skill. The forums are 
repeated where the response warrants and 
have proved particularly effective in 
reaching “the man in the street” who is 
not susceptible te the traditional evange- 
listic approach. 

A summary paragraph in a Sercinev re- 
port is worth quoting: 

“Experience proves that our contem- 
poraries . . . are no more hostile to the 
Gospel than their parents were, provided 
that it is delivered to them in such a 
manner that it will in no way offend their 
inborn sense of the truth. It is therefore 
not possible to hesitate: either Christians 
will translate the Word of God into the 
daily language of the people in order that 
the people will listen and love it and the 
Church will live with the people whom 
it will help to save, or else the Church 
will persevere in its orthodox course and 
the people will die of spiritual hunger and 
thirst, and the Church will die with 
them.” 


Again Pioneers, the new Protestant 
Film Commission-Home Missions Council 
picture, will give a one hundred city pre- 
miere on November 6th. 


South of the Clouds received the 
first award among religious pictures at 
the recent Cleveland Film Festival. 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 








Susan Makes Friends 


Susan Brown hurried from school to 
her home on the mountainside. The ricke- 
ty screen door slammed behind her as she 
ran inside. “Oh, Mother, I don’t like it 
here,” she sobbed. Mrs. Brown stopped 
her sewing and asked, “Why not, Susan?” 

“Everything is so different from back 
home. The children don’t look like I do 
and their names sound strange—like Mil- 
ka, Tina, Angeleno, and Nick.” 

“That's because their fathers and moth- 
ers came from other countries. When you 
know them better they won’t seem differ- 
ent, and you will get used to their names,” 
Mother said. “Is that all that’s bothering 
you?” 

“No-o, back home we lived in a pretty 
white house. We had grass and flowers 
and trees. Everything is ugly here.” 

“A copper-mining town can’t be very 
pretty,” her mother said. “And remember, 
we wanted to come here with Daddy.” 

“I know we did,” Susan admitted. 

“I'm going to the Community House,” 
Mother said. “Do you want to come with 
me? 

“Yes—but why are you going?” 

“To teach a class of women to read.” 

“Oh,” said Susan. They walked down 
the narrow street to a large building. 

“You can wait here for me.” Mother 
went into her classroom. Susan looked 
around. She saw women with tiny babies 
£0 into a room. She followed. It was the 
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clinic where babies were weighed and 
measured. She met Miss Martin, the nurse. 

“Oh, Miss Martin,” Susan said happily. 
“You look like I do, and your name 
doesn’t sound strange like the others.” 

Miss Martin smiled, “But the way we 
look and the sound of our name isn’t im- 
portant. It’s what we are that counts.” 

“T have some calls to make. Come with 
me. We'll be back before your Mother’s 
class is over.” 

Their first call was at Milka’s home. 
She had a new baby brother. Miss Martin 
bathed the baby and cared for his mother. 
They made more calls. The last one was 
on Grandma Masocki. She was sitting on 
the front porch knitting a pretty red 
shawl. 

“Hello, Grandma. How’s your ankle 
today?” Miss Martin asked as she took off 
the old bandage and put on a clean one. 

“It’s much better,” Grandma said hap- 
pily. Susan looked at the tiny pink 
geraniums around the porch. “Your flow- 
ers are pretty ... Grandma... Masocki.” 

“Thank you, Susan. I love flowers. They 
are hard to grow here—but I try.” 

They started home. “I never saw 
houses like those before,” Susan said. “The 
people don’t have much furniture. I didn’t 
see any toys for the children,” Susan said. 

“They have only the few they can play 


with at the Community House.” 

That night she lay in bed thinking 
of the places she had visited that after- 
noon. At breakfast she said, “Mother, I 
will be too old for my toys when we get 
back home. Could I have them shipped 
out here so the boys and girls at the Com- 
munity House can play with them?” 

“That’s a fine idea,” Mother said. 

“And my birthday is next month. I can 
have a party and invite all the children in 
my room at school. The toys will be a 
surprise.” 

At last it was Susan’s birthday. Every- 
body came to the party. They played 
games and ate ice cream and chocolate 
cake. Then Miss Martin opened the door 
to the room and the children peeked in. 

“Toys!” Nick cried. “A whole room full 
of them!” 

“Where did they all come from, Miss 
Martin?” Tina asked. 

“Susan gave them to us. They will be 
loaned to you just like library books.” 

“Can we really take them home?” asked 
Nick who had his eye on a red truck. 

“Yes. Choose the toy you want to bor- 
row and come over to the desk and check 
it out.” There was a scramble as each 
child rushed to choose the toy he wanted. 

Milka and Tina came over to Susan. 
“We didn’t think you wanted to be our 
friend, Susan, but now we know different.” 

“T was just homesick,” Susan smiled. 
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Garth 


The screen translation of Norman F. Lang- 
ford’s book of the same title . . . the story 
of twenty centuries of Protestant heritage. 





THE VOICE OF PROTESTANTISM 


A sound film giving the modern Protestant answer to 
the question: What does religion mean to our world? 


® Presented in full color . . . musical background by the Westminster Choir. 

© A dramatic challenge . . . 16mm... . running time—25 minutes. 

® Released through the Westminster Press, as part of Christian Faith and Life, A 
Program for Church and Home. 
Send for the colorful folder describing the film in detail. 
Available to Presbyterians only on a free-will-offering basis until May 1, 1951, 
after which it will be released for general use on a rental basis. 


Please send Fire Upon the Earth. | agree to return film parcel post, special 
delivery, prepaid, immediately following use, and send you the free-will offering 


. - - Order From Your Nearest 
received at its showing. 
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